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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN Inuvsrraten WrrkLy. 


NEW SERIAL STORY FOR BOYS. 


Tn the next wader of Harrer’s Youxe Prove will appear the 
Jirst instalment of a new serial story for bous, entitled 


DERRICK STERLING. A STORY OF THE MINES. 
By KIRK MUNROR, 
Avruor or “Tur Framixco Feature,” * Waka,” FTO. 

Derrick Sterling, the hero, is one of “those fine characters that can- 
not Jail to capture the hearts of Noung readers. The incidents sur- 
rounding his life are of (he most mor ing description, and the plot of 
the story is worked « rut ivith unusual skill. 

The scene is laid in the coal region of Pennsulvania, and Mr. W. 
A. Rocerrs, who i/lustrates the story, male a special visit to the places 
desc) hed, i in order that his dr es might he no less trne to Suet than 
is the author's wo rk. 


Harren’s Youns Proriy, $200 ren Year. 


specimen copy of Harrer’s YounG Proeie wi// he xent on ap- 
7 7’ 
Pp eaiteel 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
New York. Sarvurpay, Jury 16, 1887. 


An Turvstraten Scpeiement is issued gratuitously with this 
neonber of HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


PEACE, 

NOR many years there has not been so significant 
] a Fourth of July as that which has just been cel- 
ebrated. It was fortunate that the incident of the 
flags had occurred so recently, because it furnished 
the opportunity of showing how truly the old sec- 
tional jealousy is allayed. The proposed return of 
the flags was seized as a pretext to taunt and sting 
the Southern press and Southern orators into angry 
retorts... But it was not possible. The actual pacifi- 
éation of feeling and the good sense of the citizens of 
the Southern Siates prevented, and, as if to emphasize 
and seal the hopelessness of the politics of hate, the 
fraternal greeting of the Robert E. Lee Post of*Con- 
federate veterans in Massachusetts, and the patriotic 
reunion of PicKETT’s Division and the Philadelphia 
Brigade at Gettysburg, were followed by the speech of 
Governor LEE, of Virginia, on the 4th of July in New 
York, and by the genéral tone of all the oratory in 
every part of the country on the anniversary, which, 
as Mr. ALGERNON S. SULLIVAN said at Harlem, was 
more generally celebrated than for many years be- 
fore. 

It is plain that the Union is at peace. It is more 
at peace than it has ever been. Governor LEE, re- 
ferring in his speech to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of a hundred years ago, said that JoHN Ran- 
DOLPH declared that he saw in the deliberations of 
that Convention what but two other men in the coun- 
try saw—the poison under the wing of the American 
eagle. The poison was always there, until it was cut 
out a few years since, and now for the first time ev- 
ery intelligent American in every State may justly 
feel that there is no root of sectional bitterness lurk- 
ing in any part of the Constitution. Governor LEE 
said truly that if the Constitutional Convention fail- 
ed in anything, the failure was in not defining with 
suflicient aecuracy the constitutional rights of the 
States. That was a point which intentionally and 
necessarily it left obscure, and it was the very point 
from which the vital trouble sprang. The only 
ground of sectional feeling which now remains is the 
suppression of the colored vote in certain parts of the 
Southern States. But this is a wrong, like the con- 
trol of the vote in Northern States by employers, 
which is not enforced by violence, and which ean be 
remedied only by local public opinion, and not by 
national legislation. The assertion that the Con- 
gressional representation of certain districts is prac- 
tically fraudulent because of this suppression is, in 
the ease of actual suppression, undeniable: The 
remedy is an appeal to the House, with proof of the 
fraud. If such proof should be adduced, and the ma- 
jority of the Tlouse should disregard it, the country 
would observe it. Wherever the ballot is not free, 
whether in a district in South Carolina, or Mississip- 
pi, or Louisiana, or in Connecticut, or Pennsylvania, 
or New York, or Ohio, where perversion of the ballot 
by undue influence is familiar, every honorable man 
and good citizen is aroused to the fact. But it will 
not be denied that the dictation of a vote to employés 
by employers is quite as grievous a wrong as the re- 
pression of a vote under forms of law to protect a 
community against the domination of absolute igno- 
rance, The wrong is not sectional, and it is ‘of a na- 
ture which makes the sectional cry as party tacties 
unavailable. 

The impossibility which is now demonstrated of 
kindling a general sectional jealousy, and the disap- 
pearance of the distrust of the consequences of Re- 
publican defeat, with the undefined position of the 
existing parties upon important issues, still prevent 
any certain forecast of the event of next vear. Mr. 
BLAINE’S campaign for the Republican nomination is 
at present conducted in Europe. He is depicted at 
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that distance to American eyes as a distinguished 
American whom Europe delights to honor, and who, 
by the courtesies of his position, although universal- 
ly recognized as the most American of Americans, 
ean only speak in polite and vague terms amid gen- 
eral admiration and applause. This representation is 
largely addressed to the Irish voters in the United 
States, who, as a class, were generally opposed to the 
Republican party until 1884. It is upon this vote, 
and upon the divergence of the Labor vote from the 
Democrats, that the anticipations of Mr. BLAINE'’s 
friends are hopefully based. His nomination is un- 
doubtedly assured. To no impartial observer can 
Mr. SHERMAN at present appear to be a serious com- 
petitor, and the feeling in the Republican party is 
such that no dark horse could be entered with prom- 
ise. The interesting facts at this time are the disap- 
pearance of rancorous sectionalism and of the vague 
apprehension of the consequences of Republican de- 
feat. There is also a feeling that all the elements 
which an upright and honest Administration repels 
and exasperates will make common cause against Mr. 
CLEVELAND should he be renominated. The signifi- 
cance of such a movement would be unmistakable. 
Tn any event the contest of next year promises to be 
one of persons rather than of sectional passions or of 
well-defined parties and policies, and that fact alone 
discloses the era of peace upon which the country has 
happily entered. 


RUMORED REMOVAL OF THE NEW YORK 
REFORM COMMISSION. 


IT is simultaneously announced in several news- 
papers that Governor HILL proposes to remove the 
Civil Service Commissioners of the State of New York, 
JoHn Jay and Henry A. RicHMOoND. The law ex- 
pressly gives the Governor the power of removal, but 
this power is intended to secure a more faithful and 
efficient enforcement of the law. The question is, 
therefore, whether the Governor in exercising this 
power can be fairly supposed to aim at greater vigil- 
ance and effectiveness in the administration of the 
reform law. The Commission was appointed by Gov- 
ernor CLEVELAND, who had urged the passage of the 
law, and he selected for Commissioners two Demo- 
crats, Messrs. SCHOONMAKER and RICHMOND, and one 
Republican, Mr. JoHN Jay, who was elected President 
of the Commission. By this selection the Governor 
gave the best possible guarantee of his good faith. 
Mr. JAY and Mr. RICHMOND were well known as ear- 
nestly interested in reform, and Mr. ScCHOONMAKER, 
who had paid no especial attention to the subject, soon 
became, upon practical acquaintance with the re- 
formed system, no less its devoted friend than his col- 
leagues. Colonel BURT was appointed Chief Exam- 
iner, and the reformed system, under the general su- 
pervision and hearty co-operation of Governor CLEVE- 
LAND, was applied for the first time to the service of a 
State. 

The work devolving upon the Commission was 
very great. It was necessary at once to classify with 
discrimination and care the entire State service, which 
had never been done; to prepare rules:and regulations 
for the effective operation of the new system; and pre- 
sently to aid the Mayors of cities in the municipal 
system, of which the rules and regulations were by 
law to be approved by the Commission, thus extend- 
ing in an important manner the scope of its authority. 
The admirable manner in which this work was ac- 
complished, because the Governor and the Commis- 
sion and the Chief Examiner were all equally in ear- 
nest, is familiar. Mr. BURT was subsequently ap- 
pointed Naval Officer at New York, and after a little 
time he was succeeded as Chief Examiner by Mr. 
JAMES E. Morrison, who lately died very suddenly 
at Buffalo. Mr. SCHOONMAKER was appointed upon 
the Inter-State Commission, and his place was not 
filled at the time of Mr. Morrtson’s death. But the 
remaining Commissioners, with the same sincere pur- 
pose that has characterized all their action, promptly 
appointed Mr. Potts.as Mr. MORRISON'S successor, 
which action was the guarantee of the intelligent 
and efficient continuation of the work of the Com- 
mission wholly independent of parties and_politi- 
cians, in accordance with the intent and spirit of the 
law. 

The intelligent, quiet, satisfactory, and faithful 
manner in which the duties of the Commission have 
been discharged is familiar. There has been no 
charge or insinuation against the diligence and the 
perfect honesty and freedom from party feeling or 
preference with which the work has been done, and 
the removal of the Commissioners by Governor HILL 
could not be presumed to be a step taken in the inter- 
est of reform. Were the Governor known to be in 
any way interested in the reformed system, his action, 
however -ill-judged, might be supposed to be taken 
with the aim of seeuring more efficient enforcement 
ofthe law. But under the circumstances there is not 
an intelligent person in the State who would take 
such a view, or suppose that the interests of reform 
were his controlling motive. It is suggested that 
the interest displayed by the new Examiner, Mr. 
Potts, in the late Brooklyn investigation has made 
him distasteful to the Governor, and that the law re- 
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quires a war veteran to be appointed. But the law 
leaves to the Commission the determination of the 
proper business fitness of the person to be selected, 
and we are not aware that any veteran had applied. 
Mr. Ports’s interest in the Brooklyn investigation was 
that of every good citizen. He was not an applicant 
for the position of Chief Examiner, and he was se- 
lected solely because of his singular and acknow- 
ledged fitness. Whatever the plea that the Gov- 
ernor might present, the removal would be under- 
stood to be a subterfuge to cover a blow at reform, and 
to secure control of the Commission for other ends 
than the promotion of reform. Among the duties of 
the Commissioners the law specifies that of aiding the 
Governor in preparing rules and regulations, as also 
specified by the law, to carry out the objects of the act. 
But this does not make them a confidential Executive 
Council to be changed like members of the cabinet or 
a private secretary. The Commission has other du- 
ties and other powers under the law entirely inde- 
pendent of the Governor, and the assumption that they 
should be in political sympathy with him would be 
wholly inconsistent with the aim and spirit of the 
law, which are to remove all appointments in the 
classified service from political and personal consider- 
ations and influence. The removal of the Commis- 
sioners will merely reveal more distinctly the hostil- 
ity of the Democratic Governor to reform. 


MR. WINDOM'S SPEECH. 


AMONG the striking and significant speeches on the 
Fourth of July was that of ex-Secretary and Senator 
WIxpoM at Woodstock in Connecticut. Mr. Winpom 
is a conspicuous leader with Mr. GRIFFIN of the anti- 
saloon Republican movement, and he states in his 
speech that the saloon power has formed an alliance 
with one of the great parties of the country. This 
is so far true as this, that opposition to temperance 
legislation proceeds generally from the Democratic 
party. Thus Governor HILL, in his letter to Tam- 
many Hall upon the Fourth, says that ‘‘sumptuary 
laws unjustly interfering with the liberties of our 
citizens have never failed to meet with its [Tam- 
many's] opposition.” Sumptuary laws is euphuistic 
for temperance legislation. Mr. WINDOM does not 
say that the anti-saloon sentiment has made an alli- 
ance with the Republican party. He does not say it, 
because he knows that the drinking saloons, around 
which, as he truly declares, politics revolve in the 
cities, are Republican as well as Democratic head- 
quarters, and he recalls Mr. SHOOK’s telegram to the 
Tribune about the Republican saloons. Mr. WINDOM 
and Mr. GRIFFIN and their friends are, however, en- 
gaged in the admirable effort to make the Republican 
an anti-saloon party. Mr. Wrnpom holds that ‘‘there 
is no one subject now before the American people at 
all comparable in gravity and importance with this 
one. How to curtail and finally destroy this evil is 
the great problem of the hour.” 

Mr. POWDERLY has recently spoken with equal 
fervor for the temperance cause. ‘‘In not allowing 
a rum-seller to gain admittance into the order of the 
Knights of Labor I know that I am right.” Mr. 
WInpDoM in the same spirit says that he adopts the 
declaration of the Anti-saloon Republican Committee, 
“The saloon ought to be put out of existence,” and 
until destroyed he holds that it ought to be crippled 
and restrained in every way that local public senti- 
ment will anthorize. The method of restraint he 
would leave to the local community—prohibition, re- 
striction, local option, or taxation—and he puts the 
argument very strongly to the prohibitionist who will 
have prohibition or nothing, by asking him if he lived 
in a town with one hundred saloons he could satisfy 
his conscience by saying, ‘‘I could not prohibit the 
entire evil, and therefore I consented to eighty per 
cent. of it.” So, with a law for local option, would he 
not rather save some, even if he could not save all ? 
Mr. WINnDoM speaks for hosts of Republicans, and Mr. 
POWDERLY for the greatest labor organization, and 
their words are very cheering signs. The real weak- 
ness of Mr. WINDOM's position, however, is this, that 
if, as he says, the saloon question is incomparably the 
most important public question, it should naturally 
make a party, and not await the pleasure of other 
parties formed for other purposes and pursuing other 
ends. If antislavery men had waited to make the 
Whig party an antislavery party, there would have 
been no Republican party. 

But the question is of the highest importance, and 
every good citizen will naturally do what he can to 
restrain the saloon. It is au honor to the Knights of 
Labor that their leader takes an uncompromising po- 
sition upon the subject. The friends of temperance 
who prepared the CrosBy bill and the VEDDER bill in 
New York will renew their efforts next year, and it 
is to be hoped that those Republicans who use the 
temperance feeling solely to help their party, and not 
to promote temperance, will not be able to modify the 
bill for their own purposes. Parties, as Mr. WINDOM 
knows, are judged, not by professions, but by deeds, 
and the Republican party is neither an anti-saloon 
party nor an administrative-reform party in the 
sense in which those words are understood by their 
most earnest friends. It has indeed done a great deal 
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for temperance and for reform. But a party can be 
called properly the party of any particular purpose 
only when it pursues that purpose uniformly, con- 
stantly, and everywhere, as the Republican party 
sought the freedom of the Territories. 





A NATIONAL DUMPING-GROUND,. 


THE passage of the Chinese exclusion bill a few 
years ago was the assertion by Congress that it was 


expedient more stringently to regulate immigration — 


into this country. Whatever the motives for that 
-act and whatever the character of the bill, there is 
no doubt that its passage was the exercise of a per- 
fectly legitimate power of the government. The ex- 
clusion of a whole people, indeed, without reasonable 
discrimination, while the most dangerous and worth- 
less immigrants from other countries were still al- 
lowed to enter, showed that the law was not a well- 
considered application of a general principle. But 
it had at least this advantage, that it familiarized the 
public mind with the fact that rigid exclusion of cer- 
tain classes of immigrants is a high public duty. 
The prohibition of the admission of paupers, crimi- 
nals, and the insane from foreign ports commends 
itself to the universal good sense of the country, and 
there is a very evident and general disposition to re- 
mark that the admission of persons like Most and 
the professed anarchists is required neither by good 
morals nor good policy. The assemblies in which 
disorder is preached and incitements to crime are 
hailed with enthusiasm are not American assemblies. 
They are composed chiefly of foreigners to whom the 
American doctrine and tradition and organization of 
liberty are unknown. 

Senator CULLOM said in a Fourth of July oration 
at Saybrook in Illinois: 

“This has been called the land of the free and the home of the 
oppressed, So it has been; so itis now; but it is not and should 
not be allowed to be the camping-ground for all the paupers and 
criminals of other lands. The time has come when the bars of 
our country should be put up and fastened against such importa- 
tion. It should have been done before now. We invite all to 
come with honest purposes to be law-abiding citizens, who can gare 
for themselves and will labor for the upbuilding of good govern- 
ment. But we have no place for fugitives from justice, for dyna- 
miters, or lawless classes of any character. We talk about pro- 
tection of human industry and home labor, yet home labor, either 
native or naturalized, cannot be protected while the gates of our 
ports of entry are opened wide to the tens of thousands of per- 
sons sent here by other countries to lighten their own burdens. 
Immigration should not be stopped, but it should be regulated, 
and so regulated that the 18,000,000 persons now in this country 
engaged in gainful occupations should not be thrown out of em- 
ployment, or forced to accept wages which will not support them 
and their families and give them a fair chance in the race of life.” 


This is very sensible, and from all parts of the coun- 
try there is heard a similar strain. The cowardice 
which generally makes public men afraid to speak 
plainly upon the subject, lest they should alienate the 
foreign vote, yields to the evidence of the folly and 
danger of permitting the whole world to dump its 
refuse population upon us under the plea that America 
is the refuge of the oppressed. This truth is as clear 
to the great multitude of Americans of foreign birth 
as to those who are native. No more cogent statement 
of the case has been made than that by Professor BoYE- 
SEN in the Forum. He is himself an illustration of 
the foreign forces that now strengthen the country, 
as they originally made it. The American beginning 
was within a recent historic period, and it was a be- 
ginning by immigration. But it was a selection of 
immigrants by sifting. God sifted three kingdoms. 
In the truest sense it was.a regulated immigration, 
and the stock will be maintained in full vigor only 
by the same process. 

Recent Congressional legislation upon the impor- 
tation of contract labor is timely and wise. The ad- 
vocates of protection constantly declare that high 
customs duties should be levied to exclude foreign 
products that the American laborer may be spared 
the competition of the pauper labor by which the for- 
eign goods are made.. But we do not hesitate to ad- 
mit the pauper laborer himself, and so introduce the 
very evil which we are urged to support a high tariff 
in order to keep away from the American workman. 
In one of the Western cities a young girl graduate at 
a public school recently made regulated immigration 
the theme of her Commencement essay, amid univer- 
sal applause. The first duty of American patriotism 
is to prevent the betrayal of American liberty and the 
cheapening of American citizenship, and there is no 
surer way to accomplish that result than wisely to 
regulated immigration. It is a subject which Con- 
gress cannot avoid considering, and it will find public 
opinion ripe and ready for judicious action. 





THE DISADVANTAGES OF COLORED 
CITIZENS. 


AN intelligent and thonghtful correspondent writes us 
from Baltimore that there are five or six thousand colored 
children in the public schools who are taught by white 
teachers. A colored man himself, our correspondent per- 
ceives the wrong of such a system. The moral iniluence 
upon the children of seeing teachers of their own race and 
color would be good. It would spur their ambition and 
foster their self-respect. ‘Moreover, the general care of the 
children would be very much better than it is. The rea- 
son of the selection of white teachers is that the appoint- 
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ments are matters of patronage, and not only the teachers 
in the colored schools, but in all the others, are the para- 
sites of patronage. 

As for industrial training, says our correspondent, the 
colored children are equally unfortunate. 


‘There is a manual training school for white boys, supported by 
the city, but none for colored. The various trades-unions block 
him out, and will not permit a colored youth to learn a trade. The 
stores are all closed, and will not permit any of them to become 
salesinen or saleswomen ; and how in the world are colored peo- 
ple here to advance morally, intellectually, and industriously when 
every avenue is nearly closed to them? There is a force inher- 
ent in many which has exerted itself, and notwithstanding all op- 
position they have and are now making themselves felt in the 
community. While we as colored people appreciate highly the 
philanthropy which has caused such marked changes in the 


South, yet in a Border State we are helpless; we have not the . 


means, and the city or State will not furnish us the means, where- 
by our youths may become skilled in the various trades of our 
city. It requires, as Mr. Warner states, $3000 per year to sup- 
port an industrial training school in a Southern city, and no 
doubt an equal if not. larger amount would be required here. 
Where are we to obtain it? Echo answers, Where? How can 
people take a rose-colored view of the progress of colored people 
in the South when they have so many barriers to overcome *” 
Undoubtedly there is very much yet to do, and very 
much to suffer. A race which is the victim of prejudice, 
and with the sad traditions of the colored race in this 
country, can advance but slowly. Yet the first great step 
is gained in emancipation. The rest can be gained only 
gradually, and by the character of the colored citizens 
themselves. There is no short and easy way. But our 
correspondent may be sure of a constantly increasing sym- 
pathy and respect for those on whose behalf he speaks. 
If the proposition to form an Afro-American League shall 
he carried out, the result will be watched not only eurions- 
ly, but with the most friendly disposition among the most 


intelligent .citizens to aid any judicious course that may 


seem to promise speédier progress.: 





HITTING THE BULL'S-EYFE. 

SENATOR VOORHEES, of Indiana, recently asked the Trea- 
surer of the United States to dismiss an honest,experienced, 
and efficient clerk, and appoint a party. henchman of his 
own, not because he was a fitter clerk or would serve the 
public more effectively, but becanse he was a Democrat. 
Mr. Hyatt promptly responded in these words: 

TREASURY OF THE UnitTeED States, 
Wasnineton, D. C., June 24, 1887. 

Sir,—Your kind favor of the 21st instant is at hand. I have 
to advise that, in my judgment, it is not advisable to make any 
changes in the force of this office excepting for reasons affecting 
the moral or official character of the emplovés., 

: Very respectfully, 
James W. Hyatt, 
Treasurer of the United States. 
To the Hon. D. W. Voorners. 

This is not only a most sensible and reasonable answer, 
sure to be approved by intelligent citizens whose interests 
Mr. Hyatt is sworn to regard, but it is a very temperate 
reply to a very impudent request. Whence does Mr. 
VoorRHEES derive his authority to interfere with Mr. 
Hyatr’s employés, and to ask him to displace a good clerk 
to make a place for one of Mr. VooRHEES’s friends? What 
would Mr. VooRHEES think if Mr. Hyatt should invite him 
to turn away a confidential book-keeper, whom he knew 
and trusted,in order to make a place for a man whom Mr. 
Hyatr desired to gratify? Mr. Hyatt is the Treasurer of 
the United States, and as a good business man he will 
properly retain every satisfactory clerk in his office, and 
not turn them away because they are Republicans or Dein- 
ocrats, or Methodists or Baptists, or free-traders or protec- 
tionists, so long as they do not make their views and them- 
selves offensive, in which event he would properly dismiss 
them. 

Mr. Hyatt’s brief note is a comprehensive and admirable 
statement of a sound principle which is approved by every 


‘business man in the country. When moral character, in- 


telligence, industry, efficiency, and manners and conduct 
becoming a public officer are satisfactory, Mr. HYATT sees 
no proper reason for change. 

If he had answered as follows: 

Sir,—Your kind favor of.the 21st instant is at hand. I agree 
with you entirely that I ouglit to turn out every man in this office, 
without regard.to character and efficiency, and fill it with such 
Democrats as you and other Democratic Senators may direct. 

Very respectfully, 
James W. Hyatt, 
Treasurer of the United States. 
—If he had written this reply he would certainly not have 
commanded that .cordial public approval which his actual 
reply receives. 





THE PRESIDENT'S ST. LOUIS LETTER. 


THE President’s letter to the Mayor of St. Louis withdraw- 
ing his acceptance of the invitation to that city at the time 
of the Grand Army encampment is an adinirable illustration 
of the character of the man, and will command the hearty 
sympathy and approval of the American people. With 
dignity and composure and the profoundest appreciation 
both of the patriotic service and generous feeling of the 
Grand Army as a whole, and with the conviction that, as 
a whole, it would refuse to attempt the intimidation of 
the Execntive in the honest discharge of official duty, he 
is yet compelled to acknowledge the existence of a certain 
unfriendly disposition which would interfere with the de- 
sirable harmony of such an occasion. . 

Rather than abandon the visit and disappoint his fellow- 
citizens, if he personally were alone concerned, he would 
submit to the insult to which it is openly asserted he 
would be subjected; but he has no right to expose the 
highest office of the people to contumely, and he is sure 
that nothing like « majority of the Grand Army would en- 
courage any scandalous attack upon it. More than all, 
an unseemly discord upon occasion of the first meeting of 
the kind in a Southern State would retard the progress of 
the fraternal feeling among fellow-countrymen, and his 
personal presenee is of no importance in comparison with 
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the cordial harmony of the meeting, and he withdraws his 
acceptance from a sense of duty, but with a warmly grate- 
ful heart. 

This manly letter will do much to show still more clear- 
ly the uprightness and good sense of the President, and to 
strengthen his hold upon what LINCOLN called “the plain 
people,” who are the intelligent and controlling power in 
the country. 








THE LITTLE “ JOKER.” 


THE Mormons wish Utah to become a State, and they 
know that it is impossible so long as polygamy is tolerated. 
In the Convention to prepare a Constitution for the State, 
the following article and proviso have been reported : 

“ ARTICLE 14.—Section 12.—Bigamy and polygamy being con- 
sidered incompatible with a republican form of government, each 
of them is hereby forbidden and declared a misdemeanor. Any 
person who shall violate this section shall, upon conviction there- 
of, be punished by a fine of not more than $1000 and by impris- 
onment for a term of not less than six months or more than three 
years, in the discretion of the Court. This section shall be con- 
strued as operative without the aid of legislation, and the offences 
prohibited by this section shall not be barred by any statute of 
limitation within three years after the commission of the offence, 
nor the power of pardon extend there until such pardon shall have 
been approved by the President of the United States. 

“ Proviso to Article 16, on Amendments.—Provided that Section 
12 of Article 14 shall not be amended, revised, or in any way 
changed until any amendment, revision, or change as proposed there 
shall, in addition to the requirements of the provisions of this ar- 
ticle, be reported to the Congress of the United States, and shall 
be by Congress approved and ratified, and such approval and rati- 
fication be proclaimed by the President of the United States ; and 
if not so ratified and proclaimed, said ‘section shall remain per- 
petual.”” 


This is apparently intended to cover the whole ground 
and to remove all objection and apprehension. But the 
trouble is that if the Constitution with this section shonld 
he adopted by the Territory and accepted by Congress, and 
Utah should be admitted as a State, the enforeement of this 
provision would be entirely within the control of the State, 
and if the State were under control of the Mormons, the 
provision would be a dead letter. This is a proposition to 
admit Utah as a State,and to allow the State of Utah to 
deal with polygamy. It is not a proposition which will be 
satisfactory to the country. 

As long as the majority of the people of Utah hold polyg- 
amy as an article of religions faith, whether they practise 
it. or not, a constitutional declaration that it is a misde- 
meanor, and shall be punished as such upon convietion, is 
a harmless declaration, so long as polygamists make the 
laws and try offenders, whether under the Coustitution or 
under laws. 





PERSONAL, 

Mr. Cuaryes 8. Rernuart received honorable mention for his 
splendid picture, ‘‘ Washed Ashore,” in this year’s Paris Salon. 
Discerning critics are pretty well agreed that the pieture was 
worthy of a medal, and it appears that a motion to that effeet was 
made by one of the jury of.the exhibition, and was supported by fif- 
teen votes. This was less than the number needed to decide the 
motion affirmatively, but was enough to show the very high es- 
timation in which Mr. Retnnart’s work is held by his brother ar- 
tists. 

—The sum of $60,000 paid by the date Mr. Stewart for Mris- 
sontEr’s “ Friedland, 1807,” seems less extravagant in view of the 
fact that M. Sxcretan, the copper manufacturer of Paris, now 
owns a Meissonier of similar size and subject—Napo.ron review- 
ing a corps of French cavalry—for which he paid the artist 880,000 
francs, or about $76,000. M. SecrETAN possesses some twenty 
other canvases by MEISSONIER. 

—Judge L. C. Couttns, of Chicago, and ex-Judge Dremwonn, of 
the same city, are expert admirers of base-ball, attending nearly 
all the professional games played in their city. Judge Coutixs 
was a famous pitcher during his college days. 

—Mr. Josepn H. Cuoatr’s new country-seat, on one of the Berk- 
shire hills at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, is about ready to be oc- 
eupied by its owner. Its walls-are of brick and shingles, with the 
exception of local stone in the two round towers. The finish of 
the hall is in American oak ; of the parlor, in white pine, paint- 
ed, with papier-maché ornaments; and of the dining-room, in ma- 
hogany. Some of the mantel-pieces, especially those of the hall 
and dining-room, are very elaborately designed. The views from 
the front piazza command the Berkshire hills for twenty-five 
miies, 

—Mr. Jonny G. Wuittier has never been further than Washing- 
ton from his home in Amesbury. 

—The Brahmin Monin M. Crarters, who has been teaching 
Brahminism in New England, is passing the summer at Newton, 
Massachusetts, and making a literal prose version, with annota- 
tions, of the poem “ Bhagavat-Gita.”’ 

—Dr. Otiver Wenpeit Hoimes’s ancestor “Dorothy Q.” has 
become more than ever a historical character since there has been 
recently found the original deed of the land where the Massactiut 
setts State-house stands, in which she, as. the widow of Governor 
Hancock, conveyssthe estate for the nominal fee of five shillings. 

—Some rare and valuable engravings are to be presented to the 
Bostonian Society through the intervention of Mr. Samven H. Res- 
SELL, of Boston, who has been aided in procuring them by his son- 
in-law, Sir Lyon PLayratr. é 

—Der Writ J. SevigMan, editor of The Epoch, after he was mar- 
ried went to Columbia College, where for three vears he studied 
law and political science, gaining the degrees of Ph. B. and LL. B. 

—The. strange old man who called himself Sir Isaac Newros 
Gay, and lived in'a queer hermitage near the Maplewood, at Beth- 
lehem, New Hampshire, has just died at the age of ninety-one years. 
He was much visited during his life by tourists, who made him an 
object of curiosity and charity. 

—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mr. Boyne O’Rettry, the Rev. Dr. 
A.A. Miner, and General B. F. Butter have recently been added 
to the committee in charge of the Boston Memorial to WexpEt! 
PHILLIPS. 

—Mrs. Henn is so thorough a sailor, and so fond of the Galatea 
as a home, that she has been ashore but four times since April. 
Her diversions are fishing and training a pet raccoon which she 
eaught in Florida. 

—The wife of the Viceroy L1, of China, recently paid a’visit to 
the foreign hospital for women at Tien-Tsin, and showed much 
sympathy with the poor patients. When she came out her chair 
was surrounded by crowds of wretched-looking women and giris 
who begged for alms. Lady Lr ordered her uttendanta to di. 
tribute money to all alike. The ineident is regarded as note- 
worthy, as Chinese dignitaries heretofore have paid little heed to 
charity, 
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“I ROSE SLOWLY FROM MY CHAIR, AND STOOD WITH MY HAND LEANING UPON THE TABLE.” 


THE 


ROSE OF 


PARADISE, 


Being a detailed account of certain adventures that happened to Captain John Mackra, in connection with the famous pirate Edward England, in the 
year 1720, off the Island of Jehanna, in the Mozambique Channel; writ by himself, and now for the first time published. 


X1.—(Continued.) 


Captain Encianp brought out a bottle of Jamaica, which he set 
upon the board, and each of the three pirates mixed himself a 
glass of grog. Burke drank three or four glasses of the stuff 
without its seeming in the least to smooth his ill-temper. The 
cripple kept pace with him in his drinking, at which I was might- 
ily anxious, for when such bloody wretches as they become heated 
with liquor it is a toss of a farthing whether they murder a man 
in their sport or lavish caresses upon him. Ifowever, I was glad 
to see that Captain England drank but sparingly, wherefore I en- 
tertained great hopes that he would remain sufficiently cool to- pre- 
vent any violence being used against me. 

But I greatly doubt that my life would have been in danger 
under any circumstances, for after a while, as Burke became more 
warmed in his cups, his displeasure against me became more and 
more softened. At first, without speaking directly to me, he began, 
with many imprecations upon his own head, to say that though he 
was a bloody sea-pirate and a murderer and a thief, he knew a man 
of courage when he saw him, and loved him as his brother. By- 
and-by he insisted upon shaking hands with me across the table, 
swearing that if harm had happened to me through him he would 
have repented it to the very last day of his life. I now perceived 
that the time had come for me to act; accordingly I began, first by 


hints and afterward by direct appeals, to beseech them that they, 


would give me the smaller of their two crafts, which had been so 
injured in the late engagement that it was still lying upon the 
beach where they had run it aground, and from which position 
they had made no efforts to rescue it. I had noticed the craft as 
I came down the beach, and though I observed that she had been 
very much shattered by the broadsides which we had fired into 
her, I yet had hopes that if I could get possession of her I might 
be able to patch her up sufficiently to transport my passengers and 
crew to some place of greater security than the island offered, even 
perhaps to Bombay, weather permitting. I had thought that the 
pirates would make some objection, and I believe that even Eng- 
land himself was startled at the boldness of my request, for he 
looked anxiously at the others, but ventured nothing. However, 
I think that that very boldness recommended itself to these reck- 
less spirits, for they granted what I desired with hardly a word of 
objection. Emboldened by this, I went still further, and besought 
‘them to give me back some of the cargo which they had captured 
along with the Cassandra. 


At this, though he said nothing, Captain England grinned as - 


though vastly amused. Nor was I wrong in venturing such a 
seemingly foolhardy request, for not only did they promise to 
give me back one hundred and twenty-nine bales of the Com- 
pany’s goods, but also gave me a written agreement to that effect, 
which they each of them signed, Captain England first of all. 

I may say here that though it might seem absurd to set any 
value upon a mere written agreement signed by such bloody and 
lawless men, it was really of very great moment, for these fellows 
have a vast respect and regard for any instrument to which they 
set their hand, wherefore I knew that the chances were many to 
one that they would do as they promised, after once having super- 
Bcribed to it. 


* Begun in Harrrr’s Weexty No. 1590. - 


By HOWARD PYLE. 





Then, with my heart beating so that I could hardly speak, I 
turned to Captain England. ‘‘ And you, sir,” said I, “will you 
grant me one small favor ?” 

“That depends upon what it is,” says he. 

I looked at him steadily for a moment or two whilst I was col- 
lecting myself; then I spoke with all the coolness I could com- 
mand, although I felt that I could scarcely forbear trembling at 
this trying moment. ‘“ Why, sir,” says I, “ if my despatches are 
lost, I can make but a poor sort of a report to the Honorable Com- 
pany.” 

“ Well, John Mackra, and how can I help you in that 2” said he, 
very coolly. 

“Easily enough,” said I. “ Yonder is my despatch-box in the 
corner, which can be of but little use to you, and yet it is of great 
import to me.” 

“And you want it ?” says he. : 

“Indeed yes,” said J, “ though, of course, that is as you -please. 

He regarded me for a while in silence, his head upon one side, 
and his face twisted up into a most droll, quizzical, cunning ex- 
pression, of which I could make nothing whatever. 

“ And is that all that you want of me?” said he. 

I nodded my head, for I could not trust myself to speak. 

Upon this he burst suddenly into a great loud laugh, and gave 
the table a thump with his fist which made the’ glasses jingle. I 
sat regarding him, not knowing what to make of it all; but his 
next words were a vast relief to me. 

“Why,” says he, “I thought you were going to ask me for 
something of some account. ‘If that is all you want, it is yours, 
and welcome to it.” k 

Finding all three of the pirates to be in sucha complacent mood, 
I asked them for some of my clothes, for those that I had hung 
in tatters about me, and, as said before, I was in my bare feet. 
But this they would not do, Master Burke asking me whether they 
had not granted enough already, without giving me togs to cover 
my bloody carcass. Upon this I perceived that I had gotten all 
that I was likely to obtain, and so had to go without my clothes. 

The pirates were for keeping me on board all night, that they 
might, as they were pleased to say, entertain me in a decent 
fashion. But I, having gained possession of the precious despatch- 
box, and trembling: with anxiety lest. by some sudden shift of 
luck it should be taken away from me again, was most eagerly 
anxious to take myself away. England himself urged my depart- 
ure. So about seven o’clock I was put ashore, with the despatch- 
box in my possession, giving thanks that I had come off from my 
adventure with such exceeding good fortune, for I felt that I had 
not only recovered the most precious prize of all, but England 
had promised to do his uttermost to hold the others to their written 
agreement, saying that if he were successful he would depart in 
two days, leaving the bales of goods behind upon the shore. 


XII. 


England himself chose a crew to row me across the beach, and I 
have no doubt selected the least reprehensible of all the gang, for, 
although they said little to-me, they showed no disposition either 
to be insolent or to offer violence to me; one of them even took 
off his jacket and laid it in the stern-sheets for me to sit upon. 
And truly, in spite of their wicked ways, there is not so much dif- 


” 


ference betwixt some of these fellows and the common sailors in 
our merchant service, excepting that the poor wretches have been 
led astray by evil counsel until they have broken the laws and com- 
mitted outrages upon the high seas, and so are become outlawed 
and desperate. Moreover, I believe there are many of them who 
would return to better ways had they opportunity of so doing, and 
were not afraid of suffering for the evil things which they have 
committed. 

But at that time I thought little or nothing of how they regard- 
ed me, my only desire being to get ashore, that I might hide the 
precious despatch-box in some place of safety. . This I did as soon 
as might be after I had landed, burying the casket in the sand, and 
marking the place so that I might know it again. 

Some little distance beyond where I had been put ashore from 
the pirate boat I came upon a party of my own men under Mr. 
White, who had been despatched after me by Mr. Langely so soon 
as he had read the communication which I had left behind me at 
the king’s town, and who had for some time been lying hidden in 
the thickets, whence they might observe the pirates and still re- 
main unseen by them. ; 

I may confess that I was mightily glad to behold such kind and 
friendly faces again, nor did they seem less rejoiced than myself 
at the meeting. They would not allow me to walk, but, making a 
litter of two saplings, bore me by turns upon the way, so that 
against the morning had come we were safe in the king’s town 

again. 

Mr. Longways was among the first to visit me, and betrayed the 
most lively signs of joy upon finding that I had been fortunate 
enough to secure the great ruby once more, though he regretted 
that I had not fetched the box with me instead of having buried it 
in the sand, so that we might have assured ourselves of the safety 
of the treasure. Upon this point, however, I put him at his ease 
by. convincing him that the, box was in such a condition and of 
such an appearance as to make me feel certain that it had neither 
been forced nor the lock tampered with. ; 

We only remained in the king’s town about three days longer; 
at the end of that time the lookout which we had placed at the 
cape came in and reported that the pirate crafts had hoisted sail 
and borne away to the southward, leaving behind them the battered 
hulk of the smallest vessel, as they had promised todo. This much 
many had expected of them, but I doubt if any excepting myself 
had veritured to hope that they would fulfil the other part of the 
agreement to which they had superscribed, viz, to leave behind 
them the bales of goods which in their half-drunken fit of gen- 
erosity they had promised. Yet there they were, neatly stacked 
upon the beach, and even covered with a tarpaulin. And I know 
not whether it may be merely superstition upon their part or no, 
but this much I have frequently observed, that sailors of what- 
ever condition have such a vast regard and respect for any paper 
or written document that they will go to great extremity before 
they will do aught to rupture or disobey the articles of such a 
bond. So it was that I was not so much surprised at this fulfil- 
ment as either Mr. Langely or Mr. White. 

_ By this time I was sufficiently recovered of my fever and of my 
wound to take upon me the direction of affairs once more; ac- 
cordingly, in the space of two weeks, we had so far patched up the 
battered hulk of the pirate craft as to make her tolerably sea- 
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worthy, provided we encountered no great stress 
of weather. 

It took us about a week longer to victual and 
water the vessel (the bales of goods which IT had 
begged from the pirates having been already 
stowed away under cover), so that it was not un- 
til the 18th of August that we were able to leave 
the country, which we did giving thanks for all 
the mercies that had been vouchsafed to us in 
this trying and terrible time. 

We were becalmed off the coast of Arabia, 
where we suffered greatly from the scarcity of 
water ; but being brought safely through that and 
other dangers, we arrived at last at Bombay, 
where we dropped anchor early in the afternoon 
of the 13th of October, it being nigh upon two 
monthe since we had left the coast of Jehanna. 

I immediately sent a message to the Governor, 
Mr. Boon, notifying him of the safe arrival of 
Mistress Pamela. and that I was now ready to de- 
liver the despatch-box at such time as he should 
choose to appoint. T also forwarded to him by 
the messenger a full report of all that had hap- 
pened, and of the loss of the Cassandra in the 
engagement on the 23d of July. 

In about an hour and a half Mr. Boon came 
aboard. 
of the service which he was pleased to siyv I had 
rendered the Company. He urged me to accom- 
pany him to the shore, but though I was mightily 
inclined to accept of his kindness, I was forced 
to decline at that time, for, finding that the Com- 
pany’s ship the City of London was about ready 
to sail, I had determined to send by her a brief 
account of the things herein narrated, and was 
at that moment engaged in writing the letter, 
which was afterward so widely published both 
in the newspapers and in Captain Johnson’s 
Book of Pirates. Finding that I could not just 
then quit the ship, he insisted that I should sup’ 
with them that very night. I was only too glad 
to aceept of this, for I had determined that I 
would discover in what manner of regard Mis- 
tress Pamela held me, and that without Joss of 
time. I had now every right to offer my ad- 
dresses to her, which I had not had heretofore. 
Accordingly, having delivered the despatch-box 
into Mr. Boon’s hands, with feelings of the most 
sincere and heart-felt relief, and having obtained 
his receipt for the same, I escorted Mistress Pa- 
mela to the Governor’s boat, thence returning to 
my own cabin feeling strangely lonely and mel- 
ancholie. 

This was about half past two o’clock in the 
afternoon ; at about four a small boat came along- 
side, and a young man of some twenty-three years 
of.age stepped upon the deck, who introduced 
himself as Mr. Whitcomb, the Governor’s secre- 
tary. He brought a written message from the 
Governor requesting my immediate presence at 
the Residency upon a matter of the very first 
importance. 





I turned to Mr. Whitcomb and ask- 
ed if he knew what was the nature of the busi- 
ness the Governor would have with me. 

He said no, but that the Governor and Mr. 
Elliott, the Company’s agent, had been closeted 
together with Mr. McFafland and Mr. Hansel, of 
the banking house, for some time, and then had 
sent this message to me by bim, which was plain- 
ly one of very great consequence. 

I immediately entered the boat with the see- 
retary, and was rowed to the shore, where, when 
we had come to the Residency, I found the four 
yentiemen waiting for me. They were seated 
around a table, whereon was the despatch-box 
and my written report, which consumed some 
six or eight sheets of paper. 

The Governor invited me to be seated, which 
I had hardly done when one of the company, 
whom I afterward found to be Mr. Elliott, began 
questioning me. I answered fully to everything 
he asked, the others listening, and now and then 
putting in a word, or asking for fuller particu- 
lars upon some point or other which was per- 

haps more obscure. When I came to the part 
that related to Captain Leach I saw them glance 
at one another in a very peculiar way- but I con- 
tinued without stopping until I had told every- 
thing concerning the matter from the beginning 
to the end. No one said anything for a@ little 
time, until at last Mr. Elliott spoke. 

“ Do I correctly understand from this report,” 
says he, touching the papers which lay upon the 
table as he spoke, “that Mr. Longways betrayed 
the nature of the contents of the despatch-box 
both to you and to Captain Leach ¥” 

“ Yes, sir,” said I. 

‘““And you are sure that no one knew of the 
presence of the jewel but you and he ¥” 

“ Yes, sir,” said I again. 

At this the gentlemen exchanged glances, and 
Mr. Elliott continued his questioning. 

“And did you not know that Captain Leach 
had been left behind when you quitted the Cus- 
sundra tad 

“Why, no, sir,” said I. “Jt was intended that 
he should go in the first passage of the long-boat 
with the boatswain.” 

* But did you not say that you helped the wo- 
men aboard of the long-boat >” 

“ Yes, sir, I did,” I said. 

There was a pause of a moment or two, and 
all sat regarding me. Presently Mr. Elliott spoke 
again, 

* And did you not then see that Captain Leach 
was absent from the boat ?” said he. 

“No, sir,” said I, “I did not; the boat was 
very full, and the air so thick with gunpowder 
smoke that I could see little or nothing at any 
distance.” : 

“But did you not then take care to see that 
all your passengers were safe aboard ¥” 

“Why, no, sir,” said I.“ The order had been 
passed for all passengers to go aboard the long- 
boat, and I supposed that Captain Leach had 
obeyed with the rest. I was so occupied with 
the safety of the women just then that I thought 
of nothing else.” 

“You say that the pirate England told you 


He spoke most kindly and flatteringly - 
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that Captain Leach had been killed when they 
first came aboard the Cassandra. Did you take 
any other evidence in the matter than his word ?” 

“Why, no, sir,” said I; “I did not.” 

Mr. Elliott said “ Humph!” and another short 
space of silence followed, during which he played 
absently with the leaves of my report. 

- “But tell me, Captain Mackra,” said he, pre- 
sently, “did you not speak to any one of your 
suspicions concerning Captain Leach after he 
had quitted the ship on the night of the 21st in 
such a mysterious manner ?” 

“ Why, no, sir,” said I; “for I saw no suffi- 
cient grounds to accuse him of any underhand 
practices.” 

-“ And yet,” said a thin, middle-aged gentle- 
man, with a sharp voice, whom I afterward found 
to be Mr. McFarland—“ and yet you saw him 
quit the Cassandra in a most suspicious manner 
and under the’ most suspicious circumstances, 
and also had reason to suspect him of having 
knowledge of the jewel. Why, then, did you not 
examine him publicly or put him under arrest 
after he returned?” . 

“Sir,” said I, “I disliked Captain Leach, and 
feared that my prejudice might lead me astray.” 

* But, Captain Mackra,” said the Governor, 
‘your personal feelings should never interfere 
with your duty.’ 

I knew not where all these matters tended, but 
I began to be mightily troubled in my mind con- 
cerning them. However, I had little time for 
thought, for Mr. Elliott began questioning me 
again. He asked me if I had told any one of my 
intended visit to the pirate ship, of whom I had 
seen there, and of what inducements I had offer- 
ed to persuade them to give me one of their 
crafts and return such a quantity of the Com- 
He cross-questioned me so keenly 
in regard to the last point that I found myself. 
tripping more than once, for it is mightily difficult 
to remember all of the petty details even of such 
an important event as that. I believe that I an- 
swered more loosely than I otherwise would have 
done from the agitation into which I was cast 
by the serious shape which matters seemed to be 
taking. 

“Sir,” I eried to Mr. Elliott, “do you blame me 
for getting back so much of the Company's goods 
as I was able?” 

“T blame vou for nothing, Captain Mackra,” 
said he. “I merely question you in regard to a 
matter of great importance.” 

“ But, sir,” I said, hotly, “am I to be blamed 
for losing my ship after a hard-fought battle ? 
You should recollect, sir, that I was wounded in 
the Company’s service ; methinks, sir, that should 
weigh some in my favor.” 

“But, Captain Mackra,” said Mr. McFarland, 
very seriously, “ are not accidents likely to hap- 
pen to any one, under any circumstances ? Cap- 
tain Leach, you may remember, was killed in 
spite of all the precautions he may have taken to 
preserve his life.” 

A great weight of dread seemed to have been 
settling upon me as the examination had pro- 
gressed, but at these words it was as though a 
sudden light flashed upon me; [rose slowly from 
my chair, and stood with my hand leaning upon 
the table. For a moment or two my head swam 
with vertigo, and 1 passed my hand across my 
forehead. “Lam not so well, gentlemen,” said 
I, “as I was some time since, for I have gone 
through many hardships; therefore I beseech 
you to excuse me if Ihave appeared weak in the 
mnanner or the matter of my discourse.” Then 
turning to the Governor, “ Will vou be pleased 
to tell me, sir, what all this means ?” 

“Sir,” said he, in a low tone, “the ruby has 
been stolen, and was not in the box when you 
gave it to me.” 

I swod looking around at them for a while; I 
know that I must have been very pale, for Mr 
McFarland sprang to his feet. 

“Captain Mackra, you are ill,” he said; * will 
you not be seated 2” 

I shook my head impatiently, and collecting 
myself, I said, very slowly and somewhat un- 
steadily, “Do you suspect me of being instru- 
mental in taking it?” 

No one answered for an instant. Then the 
Governor said, “ No, Captain Mackra, we suspect 
you of nothing; only it is best that you should 
return to England and make your report to the 
Company in ‘person. Meanwhile you will make 
no effort to leave this country until I find means 
to secure your passage for you.” 

“TI am to consider myself under arrest ?” said I. 

“No, sir,” said the Governor, kindly, “ not un- 
der arrest ; but you must hold yourself prepared 
to stand your examination before the proper 
agents of the Company at London, and at such 
time as they may decide upon.” 


XIII. 

So soon as I had left the Residency 1 went 
straight aboard my craft; I entered my cabin, 
locked the door, and began pacing up and down, 
striving to collect my thoughts and to shape 
them into some sort of order. At first I was 
possessed with a most ungovernable fury—that 
I, who had suffered so much, who had. fougit 
till I could fight no more, and who had freely 
risked my life in the Company’s cause, should 
now be accused of stealing that very thing that 
had cost me such suffering and so great a weight 
of trouble. But by-and-by the ferment of my 
spirits began somewhat to subside, and I could 
look matters more coolly in the face. Then, in- 
stead of anger, I became consumed with anxiety, 
for I began, little by little, to perceive what a 
dreadful cloud of suspicion overshadowed me. I 
had acted to the best of my light in not accus- 
ing Captain Leach of what I feared might be 
unfounded suspicions bred of my dislike of his 
person. Now all men would think that I was 
leagued with him in robbing the Company of the 
great ruby. In return for my forbearance in not 
making a public accusation against him, he had 


betrayed me and all that were aboard the Cas- 
sandra, and now every one would believe that I 
had aided him in that as in the rest. He had 
remained behind in the hopes of joining the pi- 
rates, and so securing himself in the possession 
of his booty. Instead of accomplishing this, he 
had perished miserably on board of that craft, 


wet with the blood of those whom he had be-.. 


trayed; but as for me, how could I ever disprove 
the horrid charge that I had deserted my con- 
federate in guilt, leaving him to his death, so 
that I might gain all for myself? The very fact 
of my taking my life into my hands and going 
so freely among those wicked and bloody wretch- 
es, instead of weighing in my favor, would seem 
to point to some sort of bargain with them 
whereby I was the gainer; for who would be- 
lieve that they would voluntarily have résigned 
so great a part of those things which they had a 
short time before torn away from us at the cost 
of so much blood? Even the fact of my having 
so carefully guarded the secret of the stone 
might be twisted into sinister suspicions against 
me. 

As for those bright hopes that I had but late- 
ly entertained, how could I now raise my eyes 
toward Mistress Pamela, or how could I look for 
anything, who was now so stained with such 
dreadful suspicions without prospect of being 
cleansed from them ? 

Perceiving all these things so clearly, I resign- 
ed myself to the depths of gloomy despair, for 
the more I bent my mind upon these matters the 
less did I see my way clear from my entangle- 
ments. I sat long into the night, thinking and 
thinking, until the temptation came upon me to 
shoot out my brains, and be quit of all my trou- 
bles in that sudden manner. In this extremity 
I flung myself upon my knees and prayed most 
fervently, and after a.while was more at peace, 
though with no clearer knowledge as to how I 
might better my condition. So I went to my berth, 
where I was presently sound asleep, with all my 
troubles forgot. 

A day or two after these things had befallen 
comes one of the Company’s clerks aboard, with 
an order from Mr. Elliott relieving me of my com- 
mand, and appointing Mr, Langely in my stead. 
This appointment Mr. Langely would have refused 
had F not urged him to accept of it, seeing he 
could better settle the affairs of which he would 
be in charge than one who would come aboard a 
stranger. Accordingly he consented to do as I 
advised, though protesting against it most ear- 
nestly. ‘ 

About two weeks after our arrival at Bombay 
the Governor notified me that the Company’s ship 
Javinia was about quitting her anchorage, and 
that he had secured a berth to England in her 
for me. I was very well pleased that the Gov- 
ernor had hit upon this one ship of all others in 
the Company’s service, for her commander, Cap- 
tain Croker, was an old and well-tried friend of 
mine, and one with whom it would be more pleas- 
ing to be consociated at a time of such extreme 
ill fortune as I was then suffering under. I went 
aboard her at once, and was very well received 
by Captain Croker, and where I found that a very 
comfortable berth had been fitted for me, and 
all things arranged to make my voyage as plea- 
sant as possible. 

The day after I came aboard, wind and tide 
being fair, and Captain Croker having received 
his orders, we hoisted anchor and sailed out of 
the harbor, and by four o’clock had dropped the 
land astern, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





MRs, PICKETT AT GETTYSBURG. 

Tue heroine of this year’s celebration of the 
battle at Gettysburg was Mrs. Pickett, the widow 
of the Confederate General Grorcr E. Pickett, 
who commanded a Division in the famous charge, 
with whose repulse the great three days’ conflict 
practically terminated. 

Born at Chuckatuck, Nansemond County, Vir- 
ginia, Miss LasaLLx CorBeLL was married to Gen- 
eral Picketr September 15, 1863, about two and 
a half months subsequent to the gallant assault 
with which his name will always be associated. 
At that time she was a girl of fifteen, and she 
immediately accompanied her husband to camp, 
sharing in the vicissitudes of military service 
throughout the remainder of the war. At the 
capture of Petersburg she was under fire, and at 
the last review of her husband’s division at Ches- 
ter Station, between Petersburg and Richmond, 
she was on horseback at his side. Soon after 
the end of the war General Pickett and his wife 
betook themselves to Canada to avoid an indict- 
ment founded on his having taken part with the 
South; and there lived under the name of Ed- 
wards. On one occasion Mrs. Pickett answered 
an advertisement for a teacher in a school, but 
on being asked for her references, could not dis- 
close her certificates of proficiency without re- 
vealing her history. She was still so young as 
to be at first taken for one applying for tuition, 
but on being examined she easily secured the 
coveted situation. When it was safe to return 
to the United States, General and Mrs. Pickkrt 
engaged humble apartments in New York, but 
old friends found them out and relieved their 
necessities. One of the incidents of that period 
is interesting at this time. Her husband while 
a cadet at West Point had received from his 
nother a gold watch, With money obtained by 
translating Mrs. Picketr had this watch cleaned, 
and twenty years ago, on the eve of the anniver- 
sary of Gettysburg, presented it to him, with a 
list of the battles in the Mexican and the civil 
wars in which he had taken part, while on the 
outside were the Confederate and Union flags 
crossed, General. Pickett afterward became a 
broker, and died at Norfolk about twelve years 
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GrorGE at the recent Gettysburg reunion, where 
the survivors of Picker?’s Division were the 
guests of the Philadelphia Brigade on the his- 
toric field, added much to the interest of the occa- 
sion. She witnessed the fraternal hand-shaking 
of Southern and Northern veterans on the spot 
where the last hand-to-hand conflict had taken 
place. The Virginians and Pennsylvanians also 
passed in review before her, and then one by 
one clasped her hand. One of the most prized 
of her relics of the war is a letter written to her 
by General Pickett while his Division lay in line 
at Gettysburg, after it had received instructions 
to charge, and was awaiting the signal. 











THE FIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 

Tue double-page illustration in the present 
number of the WEEKLY is a scene of to-day—vet- 
erans of the Army of the Potomac, with their 
sons and daughters, on the field of Gettysburg. 
The view is from the position occupied during 
the battle by Grspon’s Division. of the Second 
Corps, commanded by Hancock. The veterans 
are looking west, across the fields of Nicno.as 
Coport, whose large and substantial farm build- 
ings are conspicuous objects in the picture. It 
was across this plateau that the Confederates 
made the memorable charge on the afternoon of 
July 8, 1863. Through the watehfulness and 
care of the Gettysburg Battle-field Memorial As- 
sociation the topographical features have under- 
gone little change since the battle. The stone 
wall, rail - fences, trees, copse, buildings, are as 
they were a «juarter of a century ago. 

The battle of Gettysburg was a series of en- 
gagements, the first occurring on Wednesday 
morning, July 1, northwest of the town, opened 
by one of the batteries of PeGramw’s Confederate 
artillery battalion stationed in front of Herr’s 
tavern on the Chambersburg turnpike, and Ca- 
LEF’s battery, attached to Burorn’s Division of 
Union cavalry. The ground is not included in 
the view. The engagement was between the 
First and Eleventh Corps of the Army of the Po- 
tomac and A. P. Hite’s and Ewxtt’s Corps of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, In the enforced re- 
treat of the Union troops, greatly outnumbered, 
Rosixson’s Division occupied at night a portion 
of the foreground of the picture. The Second 
Corps came upon the ground during the evening. 
The Third Corps also arrived during the night, 
under Sickies. One brigade of the Second Corps 
was advanced to Copori’s buildings. The right 
of the Third Corps was by the barn, and extend- 
ed south along the Emmittsburg road nearly one 
mile to the peach orchard of Mr. Suxrry, then 
turned a right angle eastward toward Little 
Round Top. 

The first engagement of the second day was 
between Lonestreet’s Corps of Confederates and 
the Third and Fifth and a portion of the Second 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac. Lonastrert 
saw that Little Round Top was the key to the field, 
and swung Hoop’s Division around the left flank 
of the Third Corps. The Washington Artillery of 
New Orleans came into position in the edge of 
the woods seen beyond Copori’s house, and be- 
gan the cannonade. McLaw’s Division advanced 
from the same position, while ANDERSON’s Divi- 
sion of A. P. Hits’s Corps came across the open 
field toward which the veteran is pointing. When 
SicKLes saw that he could not hold his position 
along the Emmittsburg road, he ordered CLark's 
New Jersey, Puituips’s Fifth Massachusetts, and 
Ranpotpn’s Rhode Island batteries to take posi- 
tions in rear, and they came across the field and 
occupied the ground where the veterans are. 
standing. The infantry upon this portion of the 
field was Humpureys’s Division of the Third and 
(isBoy’s Division of the Second Corps. Near the 
close of this engagement Srannarp’s Brigade of 
Vermonters, fresh from the Green Mountains, 
which had never before been in battle, came 
down the eastern slope of Cemetery Hill, crossed 
the ground occupied by the veterans in the pic- 
ture, advanced to the farm-house of Mr. Troster, 
and brought in four pieces of artillery belonging 
to Bicktow’s Ninth Massachusetts Battery, which 
had made one of the bravest fights on record, 
holding its position till nearly half of the men 
were killed or wounded, and nearly all of the 
horses shot. The Vermonters, after bringing in 
the guns, halted for the night by a copse in Co- 
port's field, a few rods in advance of the main 
line of the Second Corps. 

The third engagement was the attack of Hokr’'s 
and Hayes’s brigades of Confederates upon the 
Eleventh Corps on Cemetery Hill at nine o’clock 
in the evening, quickly repulsed. The fourth 
engagement was on the morning of the third day, 
on Culp’s Hill, the extreme right of the Union 
line, the recovery of the breastworks of the 
Twelfth Corps, which had been occupied during 
the night by Jounson’s Division of Ewex.t’s 
Corps. 

The illustration includes the ground on which 
the fifth and last engagement was fought on the 
afternoon of July 8. The last effort of General 
Lex to win a victory at. Gettysburg is usually 
called the charge of Pickert’s Division, but such 
a distinction is hardly just to other Confederate 
commands, The assaulting column was com- 
posed of Picketr’s, ANpERson’s, Heta’s, and Pxs- 
por’s Divisions, composing A. P. Hity’s Corps. 
Pickett’s Division had taken no part in the 
previous engagements, but held a conspicuous 
position in the assault. The Confederate lines 
were formed in the woods seen in the distance 
during the forenoon. General Leg directed the 
massing of the Confederate batteries, that a con- 
centrated fire might be opened upon the Union 
lines. It was five minutes past one o’clock when 
the cannonade opened from nearly one hundred 
and fifty pieces, which were replied to by nearly 
as many Union cannon. The cannonade lasted 
one hour and fifteen minutes. It ceased on the 
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Union side by command of General Hust, who 
divected the artillerymen to be prepared for the 
assault which it was seen would be made. In 
the foreground of the picture were ARNOLD’s 
Rhode Island, Cusuine’s United States, Brown’s 
Rhode Island, Rorty’s New Jersey, and Cowan’s 
New York batteries. The cannoneers heaped 
spherical case and canister beside their pieces. 
The attack was against Gisson’s Division, the 
Confederates aiming in the advance at the trees 
which marked the low elevation of the ridge 
where they expected to pierce the Union line. 

Kemprr’s Brigade of Picket?’s Division came 
across the Emmittsburg road by Coport’s barn, 
closing by the left flank, which brought the bri- 
gade to the stone wall, together with Garnett’s, 
which was on the left, with Arsisteap's, which 
formed the second line. ANpERsON’s and Prn- 
por’s, with Hrrn’s, advanced up in the left of 
Pickett, while Witcox was south of Coport’s. 

The first ripple of musketry came from the 
Vermonters, who, as Kemper and Garnetr swept 
past, swung out toward Copori’s barn, changing 
front, and pouring their volleys into the Confed- 
erate flank. The final struggle was over Cusu- 
1NG’s guns by the wall. The cannonade had de- 
stroyed the carriages. There was but one ser- 
viceable piece when the Confederates reached 
the wall. CusninG had been terribly mangled, 
but shouted, “Give them one more shot!” and 
then ceased to breathe. At the same moment 
ARMISTEAD Called to his men, “ Give them the cold 
steal!” and fell mortally wounded. The assault 
was most resolutely resisted by the men of 
Wess’s and Hayss’s brigades. The bravery of 
the resistance was as marked as the gallantry of 
the assault. With Union troops rushing in from 
all sides, there was no hope of success for Pick- 
ETr. Those in the front line seeing the hazards 
of a retreat, threw down their arms and gave 
themselves up as prisoners. It probably never 
will be known just how great was the Confeder- 
ate loss in this attack, but of the fifteen thousand 
that advanced it is supposed that more than two- 
tifths were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. 

The scene of to-day will be repeated with ev- 
ery returning season, and when the last veteran 
has been borne to his honored grave, Gettysburg 
will still be a Mecca—one of the great battle- 
fields of the world; a turning-point in the history 
of human affairs. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA. 


Tue pure air, the absence of din and clatter, 
and the evidences of a long-established prosperi- 
ty that form distinctive features of Montgomery, 
the capital city of Alabama, are in refreshing 
contrast to the smoke, noise, and feverish bustle 
of the more recently founded coal and iron 
towns of the State. It is most beautifully situ- 
ated on the high bluffs that slope gently back 
from the east side of the Alabama River, four 
hundred miles from its mouth in Mobile Bay, 
and forty below where it is formed by the junc- 
tion of the Coosa and Tallapoosa. That this 
site was approved by the aborigines is shown by 
numerous prehistoric evidences of mound-build- 
er occupancy, and the flourishing Muscogee Indian 
village that was found by the first white settler, 
Mr. ArtHuR Moorr, who moved here in 1814 
from Georgia. At a sale of public lands held 
three years later Mr. ANpREW Dexter purchased 
the larger portion of the site now occupied by 
the city of Montgomery, for the purpose of 
founding a town upon it; and with an intuition 
born of implicit faith in its future he reserved 
his highest plot of land for the State Capitol, 
which he believed would ultimately be erected 
upon it. He also took measures to perpetuate 
his own memory by laying out a broad straight 
avenue from the market-place to the Capitol site, 
and calling it after himself. To this day Dexter 
Avenue is the finest and most important of ail 
Montgomery’s beautiful streets. The town was 
named after the hero of Quebec, and was incor- 
porated as a city in 1837. In 1846 the expecta- 
tion of its founder was fulfilled, and it, instead of 
Mobile, became the seat of State government; 
while the Capitol, a massive domed building, with 
2 many-columned Grecian portico, was erected in 
1851 on the very spot reserved for it more than 
thirty years before. In this building, on Febru- 
ary 4, 1861, the Constitution of the Confederate 
States of America was adopted by delegates from 
six seceding States ; and two weeks later, on the 
front steps of its portico, looking down the broad 
length of Dexter Avenue, Jevrerson Davis took 
the oath of office, administered by Howext Coss, 
of Georgia, and was inaugurated President of the 
Confederacy. 

Before the war Montgomery was the wealthy 
and charmingly old-fashioned centre of one of 
the most productive cotton districts of the South. 
She lost heavily by the war, and for many suc- 
ceeding years made little perceptible progress tow- 
ard recovering from its paralyzing shock. With 
-firm faith in the resources of their State and their 
ultimate development, her business men invested 
what scanty capital remained to them in mineral 
lands, and founded Birmingham and several other 
places that have recently become important iron- 
producing points. Montgomery suffered with 
them from the financial depression of 1873 and 
the six or seven subsequent years, and with them 
rejoices in and is profiting by the good fortune 
that since 1880 has swept over the State in con- 
stantly augmenting waves. To-day money is 

* The previous articles and illustrations of this se- 
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Knoxville, Tennessee, in No. 1585; and Nashville, 
Tennessee, in No. 1590, of the Wrrxiy. Copies of 
these issues will be sent on receipt of a remittance 
covering the cost of the number required 
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flowing into Montgomery from all directions, and 
it is consequently one of the busiest and most 
cheerful cities of the South. Every dividend de- 
clared by the Elyton Land Company adds thou- 
sands of dollars to its wealth, and brings joy to 
hundreds of its citizens, while every ton of iron 
produced in a Birmingham, Anniston, or Sheftield 
furnace sends a throb of new life through its 
business arteries. The effect of this inflow of 
prosperity is apparent on all sides, for while in 
1880 the population of the city was but 16,713, 
it is now nearly 30,000, and since that date over 
2500 new dwelling-houses have been built ard oc- 
cupied within is limits. 

Montgomery has not been content with merely 
following the example of other progressive cities, 
but has already begun to take the initiative in 
certain directions. Thus one of the most inter- 
esting objects to a stranger visiting the city is its 
electric street railways, the first of the kind to 
go into practical operation in this country. Two 
years ago it had no street railways; now it con- 
tains fifteen miles of track, upon which cars are 
run regularly at an unvarying speed of six miles 
per hour, up grade as well as down or on a level, 
by electricity, which is furnished in quantities of 
twelve horse-power to each car. Two engines of 
150 horse-power each supply the motive energy 
to the entire system, and it is transmitted through 
overhead cables suspended from poles, and con- 
nected with the several cars by flexible wires. 
One end of a wire is attached to the motor that 
occupies the front platform of a car, and the 
other is made fast to a small two-wheeled metal 
truck that runs along the cable above. When 
two cars meet on a turnout, they do not attempt 
to pass their respective trucks on the single line 
of cable; but the drivers exchange wires, and 
each truck takes a back track. It is estimated 
that the saving effected by the substitution of 
electricity for mule-power is 334 per cent. of the 
operating expenses, and that the earnings of 
the roads are largely increased by reason of the 
assured regularity of schedule, and the greater 
number of trips made per day. ; 

Although Montgomery contains a number of 
manufactories, and offers exceptional advantages 
for the establishment within its limits of ag 
many more, it is emphatically a mercantile city, 
and the main-stay of its business is cotton, of 
which its merchants handle 130,000 bales an- 
nually. In passing through their hands from 
the producer to the consumer this is a source of 


. wealth in the shape of commissions, drayage, 


compress, warehouse; and weighers’ fees to the 
amount of $1 85 per bale. When to this is 
added the profits of the same merchants upon 
the goods which they furnish to the planters in 
exchange for their crops, it can readily be seen 
that the commercial business of the city rests 
upon a very substantial basis. Its seven great 
storage warehouses have a capacity of 73,500 
bales, and its two powerful compresses are well 
able to handle all the cotton that is likely to 
come within their terrible clutches. The trans- 
portation facilities afforded to the business of 
Montgomery are unexcelled, for besides the six 
lines of railway centring in the city and extend- 
ing in every direction from it, the great river 
flowing at its feet, navigable during every month 
of the vear, and furnishing a direct outlet to the 
sea, also acts as a constant check upon the 
freight rates of land routes, and forces them 
all to a water level. The bulk of the river busi- 
hess between this point and Mobile is in the 
hands of the Montgomery Trade Company, who 
own or contrebthe five steam-boats that ply regu- 
larly betweeg the two ports, and transport an 
immense amount of freight at all seasons. 

The mattufacturing industries of the capital 
city comprise one cotton-mill, two car shops, two 
cotton - seed - oil mills, a soap-works, fertilizer 
factory, foundery, ice factory, three iron-works, 
five brick-yards, and other establishments to the 
number of forty in all, which pay $550,000 an- 
nually to 1500 men and women operatives, and 
produce $2,500,000 worth of manufactured 
goods. In round numbers the total business of 
the city, commercial and manufacturing, amounts 
to $30,000,000 annually, and is transacted upon 
an invested capital of $13,530,000. In addition 
to those just mentioned, Montgomery is the head- 
quarters for a-‘number of industries that utilize 
the magnificent water-power of the Tallapoosa 
River within forty or fifty miles of the city. The 
most important of these is the Tallassee Manu- 
facturing Company, who own and operate the 
largest cotton-mills in Alabamna. Their office is 
on Bibb Street, and the capital city reaps great 
benefit from their extensive transactions, but the 
mills are located at Tallassee, thirty-five miles 
from Montgomery, beside the great falls of the 
Tallapoosa. Here, in commodious factories built 
of stone, equipped with machinery of the most 
recent invention, and comparing favorably with 
the best in the North, the company give em- 
ployment to 500 operatives, and consume 6500 
bales of cotton annually. Their products are 
sheetings, shirtings, Osnaburgs, duck, yarns, 
thread, and twine, for which they find a ready 
market throughout the entire South. 

Among the public buildings and other objects 
of interest in Montgomery, the historic State Capi- 
tol, of course, ranks first. A few rods to the south 
of it is the foundation of what is to be a noble 
monument to the Confederate dead, the corner- 
stone of which was laid last year by JEFFERSON 
Davis. In the very heart of the city, ornament- 
ing Court Square, from which the principal busi- 
ness streets radiate, stands a bronze fountain 
twenty-five feet high, of exquisite design, that 
cost $7000, and is a copy of one built for the 
wife of Froop, the bonanza millionaire. The 
United States Building, recently erected by the 
general government at a cost of $130,000, stands 
at the corner of Dexter Avenue and Lawrence 
Street, and is a handsome stricture admirably 
fitted to its uses. The city buildings are spa- 
cious and substantial, A brick building stand- 
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ing at the corner of Bibb and Commerce streets, 
and now occupied as a grocery store, was the 
first head-quarters of the Confederacy, and con- 
tained all the government while Montgomery re- 
mained its capital. 

Montgomery is a city of homes, and surround- 
ed by luxuriant gardens, these border miles of 
its broad, tree-shaded streets, with pleasant sug- 
gestions of domestic comfort and prosperous con- 
tentment. Not the least interesting among them 
are the homes of the city’s colored population, 
which in most cases are small but neat cottages, 
owned, with their adjoining bits of land, by their 
occupants. In this city the colored people ap- 
parently form a contented, prosperous, self-re- 
specting, and respected portion of the community. 

The attractions of this place, to those seeking 
new homes in the South, may be summarized in 
a sentence. It is a city possessing ll the ad- 
vantages of long establishment, most healthfully 
located in a latitude of’ genial climate, offering 
all the inducements of a newly awakened and 
thoroughly progressive community, and so sit- 
uated as to reap a rich harvest from the tide of 
prosperity that is sweeping over and revivifying 
the great State of which it is the capital. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 


Mobile is not dead. She has been sleeping a 
long sleep, visited by many troubled dreams, and 
from this she is barely beginning to awaken ; but 
the full awakening is at hand, and it bids fair to 
precede a period of growth, business activity, 
and prosperity hitherto undreamed of. She has 
been a stanch adherent of King Cotton, and her 
shattered fortunes are the result of his partial 
dethronement. When she has fully transferred 
her allegiance to the Iron King, now ruling in his 
stead, and when, as shippers to all parts of the 
world of thé inealeulable mineral wealth of Ala- 
bama, her people are in active co-operation with 
its producers, she will become a seat of wealth 
and power beyond the conception of those who 
only know her present poverty and weakness. It 
is only now that a generation of young men, un- 
hampered by the business associations and tradi- 
tions of their fathers, have assumed control of 
her destinies. Born to poverty and hard work, 
possessed of energy and broad views, they are 
setting out with the determination to more than 
restore the pristine glory of their city, and suc- 
cess seems certain to crown their efforts. 

Mobile was, next to New Orleans, the greatest 
cotton port of the South, and the handsomest 
public building of the city to-day is its Cotton 
Exchange. The city residences of great cotton 
planters, that still line Government Street with 
monuments of a past glory, and tlie beautiful 
suburban estates of its cotton factors, were the 
luxurious homes of an easily acquired and un- 
boundéd wealth. Cotton is still the main-stay of 
the city, but with the construction of competing 
lines of railway to Atlantic ports and the erection 
of compresses at all interior markets, added to 
the existing difficulties of navigation in Mobile 
Bay,a very considerable portion of the trade has 
been diverted into other channels. : 

But a glance at the map will show the im- 
mense advantages still possessed by this city over 
all competitors, The Mobile River, which, flow. 
ing in a broad, deep channel, empties into the 
bay just below the city, is formed, fifty miles 
from its mouth, by the junction of the Alabama 
and Tombigbee. The former of these is naviga- 
ble the year round for more than four hundred 
miles, and is the chief river of the State. Drain- 
ing a rich agricultural country, and penetrating 
the heart of the cotton belt, it connects Mobile 
with the State capital, and bears upon its broad 


bosom between the two cities an ever-increasing - 


fleet of steam-boats and barges. It is formed 
forty miles above Montgomery by the junction of 
the Coosa and Tallapoosa, the latter of which af- 
fords an unrivalled water-power for manufactur- 
ing purposes. The Coosa, formed by the Etowah 
and Qostenaula, which rise in the mountains of 
Northern Georgia, penetrates the wonderful coal- 
fields and mineral belts that bear its name, and 
are already the scene of great industrial activity. 
With the Alabama, it drains 30,000 square miles 
of fertile territory, unsurpassed in natural sources 
of wealth. Its beautiful valley proved more fas- 
cinating to the explorer De Soto than any region 
discovered in his extensive wanderings, and he 
declared that, should his expedition prove suc- 
cessful, he would return to it with a colony. 
When at a comparatively slight expense this riv- 
er is cleared of the obstructions now existing be- 
tween Wetumpka and Greenport, it will present 
a navigable waterway 854 miles long between 
Mobile and Rome, Georgia. The Tombigbee 
River, which rivals the Alabama in importance, 
is formed by the confluence of the Black War- 
rior and upper Tombigbee, 250 miles above its 
junction with the Alabama. The Black Warrior 
penetrates the great Warrior coal-fields for nine- 
ty miles, to where it, in turn, is formed by the 
coming together of two deep creeks, the Mulber- 
ry and Locust, which afford easy access to the 
regions of inexhaustible mineral wealth lying 
contiguous to Birmingham on the west. These 
same regions are also reached, to the east of 
Birmingham, by the Cahaba, which can easily. be 
made navigable for barges, and which empties 
into the Alabama a few miles: below Selma, or 
about 100 miles below Montgomery. 

The aggregated length of these inland waters 
already navigable by steam-boats, or rapidly being 
rendered so, and finding a common outlet through 
the Mobile River, is 2000 miles, and they drain 
a country of as great and diverse natural re- 
sources as any of equal area upon the globe. The 
timber alone which they could float to a market 
would pay ten times over the cost of removing 
all obstructions from their channels. 

Alabama is wonderfully rich in woods, and the 
quantity of these within the limits of the State, 
valuable for building or other purposes, is incon- 
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ceivable. Its standing yellow pine available for 
mill purposes is estimated by Dr. Cuartes Mour, 
of Mobile, to be over 15,000,000,000 of feet, 
board measure. Of this the annual cut is 150,- 
000,000 of feet, of which about 30,000,000 finds 
its way to foreign and domestic markets through 
the port of Mobile. The hard-wood forests-are 
nearly as extensive as those of yellow pine, and 
promise to be of immense value to the State. 
The only hard wood utilized to any great extent 
at present is the white oak, which abounds in the 
vicinity of Mobile. It is worked into pipe staves 
for foreign wine-producing countries, and the an- 
nual shipment of these is from 150,000 to 200,000 
pieces, bringing from $120 to $130 per thousand. 
A large white-oak industry has recently been es- 
tablished in Mobile by the Seaboard Oil-refining 
Company of New York, which here manufactures 
the staves for its oil-barrels: These are dress- 
ed and finished at the mill, and sent North by sea 
in shooks. The shipments of last year were about 
600,000 staves, and will be more than a million this 
year, as the capacity of the mill has been great- 
ly enlarged. Of hewed oak, 300,000 superficial 
feet were shipped from Mobile last year, and small 
lots of walnut, poplar, and ash were also sent out. 
A very important. business of Mobile is the mak- 
ing of cypress shingles. Eight large mills are 
engaged in this industry in the city and its vi- 
einitv, and their combined product for this veav 
will. be 130,000,000 shingles. On the north Mo- 
bile is bordered by swamps, across which the 
public highways are constructed of slabs covered 
to a depth of several feet with cypress sawdust 
from the shingle-mills. This sawdust is com- 
posed of long, stringy particles that mat together 
and form an elastic road-bed, over which wagon 
wheels roll without a sound. The sensations 
produced by. this muffled riding, amid the im- 
pressive silence of the densely wooded swamps, 
are peculiar, but strictly in accord with the fune- 
real environment of the scene. 

If the visitor will cross the swamps on one of 
these sawdust causeways, and drive out a few 
miles on Telegraph Road, he will come to awnique 
cluster of cabins known as “ African Village.” 
It contains some thirty or forty families of na- 
tive Africans, who composed the bulk of the car- 
go of the‘last slave-ship that ever entered Mobile 
Bay. They were brought over from the mouth 
of the Congo late in 1859, and smuggled ashore 
near this place, which was then part of a planta- 
tion owned by the man who imported them. As 
he dared not attempt to sell them at once, they 
remained here until freed by the war, since which 
time this has been their permanent home. A 
few who were taken up the Alabama River have 
found their way back, and now all the survivors 
of that last slave cargo dwell in this comiuunity. 
Their cabins are surrounded by garden patches, 
from which they make a little money, and most 
of the men work in shingle-mills. The speech 
of the elders of the community is still in their 
native tongue, and many of them can hardly un- 
derstand a word of English. The most interest- 
ing characters of the village are Cudjoe Lewis 
and his wife Celia. He is the senior deacon and 
main-stay of the little Baptist chureh that these 
Africans have established and support, and is the 
most intelligent man arhong them, Cudjoe gives 
his African name as Abaile, and that of his wife 
as Kazola. The ever-present day-dream and hope 
of these exiles is that some time they may accu- 
mulate sufficient money to carry them back to 
their native country. When told that they would 
find their country greatly changed, that their child 
hood friends would have forgotten them, and that 
they were in a finer country and much better off 
here than they would be there, Kazola’s indigna- 
tion broke forth: 

“Yo’ don’ tink yo’ home de fines’ p’ace eber 
wuz? Sol vink. I know how he look. Sun 
all de time; no cole, P’enty eat, p'enty drink, 
p’enty house, p’enty people; all. brack, no w'ite 
mans. P’enty gole too. Yo’ don’ know all de 
gole ob de worl’ come out my country?” 

“ But, Kazola, vou wouldn't have any churches 
there. You would have to give up your religion.” 

There was a moment's pause, and then, very 
solemnly, and with a pitving expression, she said, 
“White man, yo’ no tink God in my country 
same like here?” 

The most beautiful drive of Mobile is out 
through Government Street, the broad central 
avenue of the city west from the river, into the 
high, breezy suburb of Spring Hill. Soon after 
leaving the levee the airy brick buildings of the 
city market may be seen one block to the left; 
then comes the Government Building, also on the 
left, and on the right a handsome. white builéing 
which contains the largest of the city schools. 
The entire length of the avenue for miles is 
arched by stately trees, and lined with gardens 
in which, set back amid masses of tlowering 
shrubs, mantling vines, and semi-tropical foliage 
growing with a rank Juxuriance that tells of fer- 
vid heats and abundant moisture, stand the fine 
old residences for which the city is famous. 
Most of them are white or neutral-tinted, heavy- 
porticoed, roomy, and substantial, and in every 
angle they have the air of old-fashioned elegance 
that modern architects are now copying so care- 
fully. 

Although Mobile supports a line of cotton 
steamers to Liverpool, and a recently established 
line to New York, ehe cannot furnish the outlet 
for Alabama coal and iron until by some means 
she obtains a deep-water harbor. This must be 
done either by dredging out the present channel, 
at an enormous and probably fruitless expense, 
or by building a railroad to the Gulf. Al! pre- 
sent indications point to this latter plan as the 
one to be adopted, and to Dauphin Island as the 
terminus. Here there would be established the 


great docks, wharves, and warehouses that in 
the near future must occupy some such point in 
order to facilitate the vast shipping business al- 
ready seeking accommodations in this direction, 
Kirk Munnog, 
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THE YACHT “VOLUNT£ER” BEFORE LAUNCHING.—From a Puotoexaru. 


THE * VOLUNTEER.” 

Tur sketch given above represents General 
C. J. Paine’s new steel sloop Volunteer as she ap- 
peared on the stocks just before she was launch- 
ed at Wilmington June 30. Her dimensions are, 
106 feet over all, 85 feet 9 inches water-line, 22 
feet 2 inches beam, and 10 feet 4 inches deep. 
She will draw about 10 feet of water. Before 
the dimensions of the new Scotch yacht Thestle 
were made public, General Pains, believing that 
she would be a yacht of the largest size, and 
thinking that a yacht could be built of steel that 
would be superior to the Mayflower, which was 
also owned by him, gave Mr. Burexss an order 
for her design, and contracted with Pesky, Jongs, 
& Co. to build her. The work has been pushed 
forward with all possible despatch, and the yacht 
was launched without any of her spars in place, 
aud with none of her internal joiner-work even 


BOSTON HARBOR. 


Boston has one enviable advantage m the num- 
ber of its attractive summer resorts within easy 
reach of the town by rail and boat. The harbor 
is picturesque as well as a fine roadstead It is 
deep, broad, and comparatively tranquil, and con- 
sists of a series of almost landlocked basins, 
capable of allowing hundreds of the largest mer- 
chantmen to ride at anchor with plenty of room. 
These basins are formed by its deeply indented 
shores, with their promontories and numerous 
islands. The harbor, inner and outer, contains 
over seventy square miles, and there are over 
six thousand acres of inner anchorage from 
twenty to fifty feet deep. The city presents a 
fine appearance from the harbor, rising conspic- 
uously on its hills, although some of them have 
been greatly shorn of their original height; and 
the gilded dome of the State-house (the * Hub of 
the Universe”) crowns the topmost eminence. 

The entrances from Massachusetts Bay are spa- 
cious. The main channel lies between a projec- 
tion in the neighboring town of Hull, called Point 
Allerton, after one of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
the group of islands called the Brewsters, after 
Elder Brewstrr. Boston Light is on the Little 
Brewster, while on the end of a sand-spit ex- 
tending a mile and a half from Great Brewster 
is a square light-house, perched on iron pillars, 
called Bug Light. The spit and its terminating 
rocky ledge are visible only at low-water. Bug 
Light is designed to warn vessels from the dan- 

. gerous Harding’s Ledge, two miles off Point Aller- 
ton, at the head of Nantasket Beach. The pre- 
sent Boston Light was built in 1783; Minot’s 
Ledge Light is just outside the harbor, on the 
outer Cohasset Rocks, eight miles from Boston 
Light, and twice that distance from the town. 
Its first light-house was carried away in a gale 
in 1851 

Of course the chief island is East Boston, a 
part of the city, connected with it by ferry, and 
with Chelsea by bridge. Other islands are 
George’s, on which stands Fort Warren, the chief 
defensive work , fsovernor’s and Castle islands, 
containing Forts Winthrop and Independence, 
nearer the citv; Lovell’s, Thompson’s, Moon, 
Half-moon, Calf, Green, Apple, Snake, Deer (on 
which are various city institutions), Spectacle, 
Gallop’s, Peddock’s, and so on. Long I-land has 
the inner harbor light-house. Opposite Deer 
Island, at the extreme end of the town of Win- 
throp, is Point Shirley, the site of Taft’s Hotel, 
famous through a generation for fish and game 
dinners. There are two or three score islands, 
small and large, scattered in the harbor, mostly 
bare, save where buildings are on them, but often 
rocky and protected by good sea-walls. A ledge 
that could be spared is Nix’s Mate, with its 
warning column surmounted by a black super- 
structure of wood. These islands lead to many 
names of waterways, such as Hypocrite Chan- 
nel, Black Rock Passage, Back Way, and Broad 
Sound. 





begun. After her launch she was towed to Bos- 
ton, where she will be hastily rigged, as it is in- 
tended to have her ready to join the fleet of the 
New York Yacht Club at New London August 3, 
and to accompany that fleet on its annual cruise. 
Her first race will be on August 6, at Newport, 
where she will compete for the GoxLet cup. 

The new yacht differs from the Mayflower in 
several important particulars ; her keel has much 
more of camber, and her fore-body is shallower 
than either of the other of the Burcrss models. 
She is also finer in the after-body. Forward, at 
the water-line, she is fuller than the Mayflower, 
resembling the Puritan more in this particular. 
She has an extremely full midship section, indic- 
ative of enormous sail-carrying power. She is 
six feet longer than the Mayflower over all, but 
only two inches longer on the water-line, the over- 
all length being due in part to her clipper bow 
It is hardly to be expected, with the limited time 





The charm of the harbor is its picturesque 
shores, while summer resorts are within easy 
reach. One of these is a little town celebrated 
in an old political adage, “As goes Hull, so 
goes the State.” Further along on the peninsu- 
la of Nantasket, which encloses Boston Harbor 
on the south, and facing seaward,-is Nantasket 
Beach, only about a dozen miles from the city. 
This long stretch of strand is of remarkable 
beauty, and furnishes the finest surf bathing. A 
little further to the south is Cohasset, where 
there is bathing and fishing. Black Rock espe- 
cially presents a fine marine picture. Five miles 
west of Cohasset is Hingham, at one of the 
southerly extremities of Boston Harbor. From 
the hills in the village may be had views of the 
bay and surrounding region. As the trip by 
steam-boat among the islands of the harbor is 
delightful, many persons, especially in summer, 
live at Hingham and Hull, going forth and back 
to business in Boston. North of the harbor 
proper come Chelsea Beach, the famous and 
beautiful Nahant, then Lynn and Phillips beach- 
es, Swampscott, and so on. A feature of these 
shores is that, unlike the Jersey coast with its 
dead-level of sand, they present, starting both 
ways from Boston, a. once “stern” and_ still 
“rock-bound coast,” in, which picturesque and 
rugged cliffs are interspersed with beautiful 
beaches, often well supplied with shells, shell- 
fish, and sea-mosses. 








ANSON P. MORRILL, 


Axson P. Morritt, who died at his home in 
Augusta, Maine, on July 4, was born at Belgrade, 
Maine, on June 10, 1803. He received a com- 
mon-school education, and engaged in business 
in his native town. In early life he was a Demo- 
crat. He went to the Legislature in 1838, and 
had been Sheriff of Somerset County for a year, 
when a Whig victory swept him out of that office 
in 1840. He abandoned the Democrats in 1853, 
when they set themselves against prohibition, and 
ran for Governor on the Prohibition and Free- 
soil tickets. He was defeated, but, running 
again the following year, failed of a popular elee- 
tion by only 800 votes, and was chosen to the 
office by the Legislature. He was Maine's first 
Republican Governor. In 1855 he was up for 
re-election, but was defeated in the Legislature, 
whither the choice went, by a Whig and Demo- 
cratic alliance. Governor Morritt was a delegate 
to the National Republican Convention which 
nominated Fremont in 1856, and was elected to 
Congress in 1860. Declining re-election, he was 
succeeded by James G. Biaine. In 1871 Govern- 
ov Morritt became President of the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad. At the age of seventy-eight he 
was elected to the Legislature, where he display- 
ed much of the energy that distinguished his 
earlier years. His brother was Lor M. Morritt, 
who died a few years ago, and who was also 
prominent in Maine polities. 


at the disposal of her owner, that he can get her 
im shape to beat the Mayflower during the present 
season, but her designer, Mr. Bureess, thinks that 
eventually she will prove the fastest yacht he has 
thus far turned out.’ A rumor has for some time 
been current that General Paine has sold the 
Mayflower to Mr. E. D. Moreay, of this city, and 
if this be correct, it would seem as though he had 
full confidence that the new yacht would prove 
the faster of the two. Experts, however, who 
have examined the Volvuteer critically express 
the opinion that she is of too light a draught for- 


ward, and that she will not hold on well when. 


going to windward in a seaway. Mr. Burexss, 
her designer, however, has been so uniformly suc- 
cessful in his models that all confidence is felt 
by General Paine that in her performance she 
will prove that he has calculated as correctly in 
the design for this yacht as in those of all the 
previous ones. 





THE HUMORS OF CONEY ISLAND. 


May opposes himself to nature very grotesque- 
ly at Coney Island. On one side of the line of 
surf stretches the wonderful ocean , on the other 
side are the dime museums, the merry-go-rounds, 
and the elephant that the carpenters made. Mr. 
Barnarp’s sketches deal for the most part with 
the shore side, but it is hard to overlook the con- 
trast. The island and the ocean are respecters 
of each other, the ocean because it can afford 
to be, perhaps, and the island for reasons which 
are apparent. Undoubtedly the ocean is the 
mightier, and could play ducks and drakes with 
its little neighbor if it chose, but it rarely makes 
itself disagreeable except iu the winter, when it 
is liable to eat up an acre or so of beach, knock 
over a pavilion or two, and set the marine rail- 
road afloat, making this perhaps the best watered 
stock and the most insecure security in the land. 
As far as an invasion on the part of the island is 
concerned, anything of the sort is rarely under- 
taken. Some years ago, at a midsummer night’s 
festival, an encroachment was made upon Nep- 
tune’s premises in order to bring Arion ashore 
on the back of a dolphin, but the affair so much 
resembled the rescue of an adventurous bather 
by the life-saving corps that a repetition of it 
was hever attempted. There seem to be things 
fitting to each—to Coney Island and to the ocean, 
Small spectacular effects that succeed well on 
one side of the surf-line are lost on the other 
side, 

It is estimated that on a hot holiday Coney Is)- 
and contains one hundred thousand people. 
course not all of these are of one mind. Many 
people want many different things, and it is in 
recognition of this truth that Coney Island af- 
fords the complex scheme of human entertain- 
ment by which it is distinguished. From the be- 
wildering mass Mr. Barnarp has picked out a 
few for the purposes of representation. One of 
these is the big elephant, which he chooses to 
treat in an allegorical spirit. The great carpen- 
ter-made beast did not really on the Fourth of 
July project himself in the manner indicated, but 
in fancy it is permissible to make him appear to 
have done so, as an expression of either patriotic 
exaltation on account of the day, or commercial 
delight because of the unusual number of people 
admitted into his interior at ten cents a head. 
Of the “ wild woman of the Catskills” it may be 
said that the sentiments ascribed to her were un- 
doubtedly called forth by the great heat which 
prevailed on Independence Day, and that in cold- 
er weather she would at least refrain from quar- 
relling with her wig. Many people would rather 
ride upon the “ flying horses” than sit upon the 
rocks at Montauk Point , others are quite carried 
away with the idea of having their own recogni- 
zable semblance put upon paper in five minntes 
for a trifling recompense ; and still others delight 
to look upon the “free show,” and to wander 
without especial aim amid this little trumpery 
city on the edge of the sulemm sea. - 
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MISER 


CHAPTER V. 
MRS. PAMFLETT RECOMMENDS A NEW CLERK TO 
THE MISER. 


Lona before this, Tom Barley had grown to 
manhood’s estate: the only estate of which he 
was owner and was ever likely to possess. But 
although he had no landed property of his own 
to look after, he had an object in life. He con- 
ceived it to be his particular privilege to protect 
Phebe, to run of her errands, and to be in a 
general way her willing and cheerful slave. Had 
he been able to intelligently and logically express 
himself upon the point in the early years of his 
connection with Miser Farebrother, it would have 
been ascertained that he founded his position 
upon the facts that he had held Phebe in his 
arms upon her first introduction to Parksides, 
that he had been smiled upon by her mother, 
that he had attended the poor lady’s funeral as 
an important and very genuine mourner, and 
that, besides, he was in the service of Miser 
Farebrother, who had promised to make his for- 
tune. Later on these unexpressed motives were 
merged into an absorbing devotion for the young 
girl, for whom he grew to entertain a kind of 
worship which removed her from his estimate of 
the ordinary mortal. A rough-and-ready knight 
he, ready to sacrifice himself at any moment for 
the queen of his idolatry. She, it must be con- 
fessed, received his homage very willingly, and 
as though it were rightly her due, and, uncon- 
sciously to herself, she richly repaid him for his 
services: by allowing him to initiate her into 
woodland wonders with which he had made him- 
self familiar, by constant smiles and bright looks, 
by accepting the assistance of his hands when 
she crossed tumble-down stiles, and in a hundred 
other general ways of faith and belief in him 
which were a finer reward to Tom Barley than 
money could have been. Of this latter commo- 
dity he had little enough. The twopence a week 
which Miser Farebrother paid him was all he 
ever received from his employer, in addition to 
scraps of food from the kitchen upon which he 
managed to subsist. But living in civilized so- 
ciety, clothing was a prescribed necessity, and 
was not to be obtained upon eight-and-eightpence 
a year. Tom dropped a hint or two, but Miser 
Farebrother was oblivious, and callous to the 
peeping of flesh through tatters. 

“You extravagant dog,” he said, “I did not 
undertake to clothe you. Look at me: J can’t 
afford fine new clothes. Go and hang about the 
village, when you’ve nothing to do here, and look 
for an odd job. That’s the way to earn honest 
pennies. Many a millionaire began with less. 
And, Tom,” he added, “ when you’ve saved a few 
shillings, I dare say 1 can find an old pair of 
trousers that I'll sell you cheap.” 

Tom profited by the suggestion, and in a little 
while found the way to earn a good many honest 
pennies. Miser Farebrother fished out of his 
scanty wardrobe sume tattered garments, which 
he disposed of to Tom, and it was then that the 
lad exhibited himself in a new character, which 
drove the miser to desperation. He bargained 
with his master and beat him down to the last 
penny; Tom was not devoid of shrewdness, and 
he was beginning to understand the miser. 

“If every man was as generous as I am,” 
grumbled Miser Farebrother, at the conclusion 
of their first barter, ‘‘he’d soon be on the road 
to ruin.” 

“They’re full of holes,” said Tom, turning the 
clothes over and examining them ruefully. The 
miser would not allow him to handle them until 
the bargain was completed and the money safe 
in his pocket: ‘look here, and here!” 

“Look here and here, you dog!” retorted 
Miser Farebrother: “do I charge you anything 
for their being too big for you? Can’t you cut 
off the bottoms of the trousers, and patch the 
knees with the extra bits? You ought to give 
the pieces back to me; but I make you a present 
of them.” 

Tom was quick enough at taking a hint. Being 
thrown upon his own resources, and imbued with 
the cheerfulest of spirits, he soon became pro- 
ficient with the needle, and, by patching here 
and darning there, managed to maintain a tol- 
erably decent appearance. He might have done 
better, had he not been afflicted by an insatiable 
hungering for -randy-balls, which, at three a 
penny, was a temptation not to be resisted when- 
ever he had a copper to spare. To see him 
rolling one in his mouth was a picture of unal- 
loyed bliss. 

Mrs. Pamflett and he were not good friends, 
and an incident which will be ‘presently related 
did not dispose them more favorably to each 
other. He was more fortunate with. Mrs. Leth- 
bridge. This good-hearted woman had noticed 
his unselfish devotion to Phoebe, and he won her 
favor thereby. Many a small silver bit found its 
way from her pocket to his; and more than once 
she bore with her to Parksides a little parcel 
containing a waistcoat, or an under-shirt, or a 
couple of pairs of socks, which had served their 
time at home, but which were not so utterly worn 
out as not to be useful to Tom. He was very 
grateful for these gifts, and showed his appre- 
ciation of them by forcing a brandy-ball upon 
her now and then. She went further. Impressed 
by Pheebe’s constant praise of the young fellow, 
and recognizing that the girl had near her, when 
she was absent, a stanch and faithful champion, 
ever ready to protect and defend her, she touk 
Tom Barley into her confidence. 

“Can you read, Tom?” she asked. 


* Begun in Lauren's Werary No, 1593. 
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“Yes, lady,” he replied. ‘Square letters— 
not round uns. And I can write ’em.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Lethbridge wrote her name 
and address in Camden Town on a piece of paper, 
in square letters; and Tom spelt them aloud. 

“Keep this by you,” said Mrs. Lethbridge ; 
“and if ever anything happens to Miss Fare- 
brother, and you don’t know what to do, come 
for me at once. Here’s a two-shilling piece. 
You must not spend it; you must put it care- 
fully away, in case you need it for this special 
purpose. The railway fare to London and back 
is eighteenpence ; an omnibus will bring you very 
near to my house for threepence. You under- 
stand ?” 

“T understand, lady. But trust me for taking 
care of Miss Phoebe.” 

“I do, Tom; but something we don’t think of 
just now might happen, and Miss Phebe might 
want you to come for me. Or you might think, 
‘I wish Miss Phoebe had somebody with her who 
feels like a mother to her, and who loves her 
very tenderly.’ ” 

“So do I, lady,” said Tom, in an earnest tone. 
“Pll do as you tell me. You can trust me.” 

“T know it, Tom, and so does Miss Phoebe. 
She says she doesn’t know what she should do 
without you.” ° 

“ J shouldn't know what to do without her,” 
said Tom, feeling very proud. That he was trust- 
ed, and that his young mistress valued his ser- 
vices, gave him a feeling of self-respect. 

From that day he became more than ever 
Pheebe’s faithful knight, and it was when Phebe 
was twelve years of age that the incident oc- 
curred, springing out of his championship of the 

, little maid, which increased Mrs. Pamflett’s aver- 
sion to him. Tom at that time was twenty-four, 
and had grown into a long lean man, looking 
two or three inches taller than he really was be- 
cause of his extreme lankiness. His coats and 
trousers were now always too short for his arms 
and legs, and he was remarkable for a lavish 
protuberance and exhibition of bone. He was 
very strong, and was noted as a fleet runner; he 
could start off at a rapid swinging gait, and 
keep his wind and pace for hours. This accom- 
plishment had brought grist to his mill on several 
occasions, when he was backed by a sporting 
publican against men who had an opinion of 
themselves as fast runners. “Five shillings if 
you win, Tom,” said the sporting publican, “ and 
nothing if vou lose.” This was a sufficient in- 
centive, and Tom invariably won, to the satisfac- 
tion of most of the on-lookers, for he was a fa- 
vorite with all who knew him. He had weak- 
nesses, but no vices; his taste for brandy-balls 
‘rather increased than diminished with his years, 
and though temptations to drink were frequently 
thrown out to him, he was never known to touch 
a glass of liquor. Not at all a bad sort of fellow, 
this Tom Barley, and a very handy man to look 
after our little heroine. 

One of his weaknesses was a fondness for all 
kinds of street shows, most especially for “ Punch 
and Judy,” at which he would stand and gaze 
and laugh with the heartiness of a boy. A capi- 
tal ladder was he for small children, whom he 
would hoist to his shoulders in order that they 
might have a good view of the show, and his 
kindly nature would always gravitate to the 
weakest and smallest of the eager throng. It 
was during a representation of this immortal 
tragical comedy that a new acquaintance was 

_made by Tom Barley and his young mistress. 
The meeting became historical, by force of ex- 
citing detail and vivid color, and one small boy 
was covered with glory. It is opportunity that 
creates heroes. 

To commence at the commencement, it was 
on this day revealed to Phoebe and Tom that 
Mrs. Pamflett had a son. She had never spoken 
of him to them, and when he made his first ap- 
pearance at Parksides they were absent in the 
village. His mission at Parksides was the open- 
ing of a career. - i 

iser Farebrother had an office in London, in 
which he transacted the greater portion of his 
business. It was his habit to go to London 
every morning and return every evening He 
had a third-class annual ticket, every fresh re- 
newal of which drove daggers into his heart. A 





suddenly taken courage and left him; impressed 
by the idea that he could starve more agreeably 
in another situation ; for Miser Farebrother not 
only paid the smallest of wages, but he was a 
bully and a tyrant to those who were dependent 
upon him. On the evening before the day on 
which the historical events about to be recorded 
took place a violent altercation had occurred be- 
tween Miser Farebrother and his slave of a clerk, 
and the man, suddenly jumping from his stool, 
flung down his pen, took his hat from the peg, 
damned Miser Farebrother, and left the office, to 
which he swore he would never return. Miser 
Farebrother was very much astonished: the man 
had been useful and had grown into his ways, 
and he had so browbeaten and oppressed him 
that he did not think a particle of spirit was 
left in the drudge. And all at once, here he was 
in a state of rebellion. 

“You'll die in a ditch!” he called after the 
man. 

There were crumbs of comfort, however, in 
the act which caused Miser Farebrother to rub 
his hands with satisfaction. His clerk had left 
on a Thursday: four days’ wages saved. 

There were confidences between the miser and 
Mrs. Pamflett, and when he returned to Park- 
sides he related to her what had occurred. 
’ “ You will want a new clerk,” she said. 
Jeremiah.” 

Miser Farebrother put his right hand up to 
his chin, and repeated, musingly, “Take Jere- 
miah.” 

“You couldn’t do better,” said Mrs. Pamflett, 
“and you are almost certain to do worse.” 

She spoke in a hard tone; there was no plead- 
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in the rain !'"—what else could I do? 


clerk who had starved in his employment had — 
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ing in her voice and manner; had there been, 
the probability is that she would not have suc- 
ceeded. 

“How old is he now ®” asked Miser Farebro- 
ther. 

“Seventeen last birthday.” 

“ Decent looking »” 

“ Yes.” 

“A good writer ?” 

“Here is his last letter to me,” said Mrs. Pam- 
flett, handing it to the miser. 

He examined it carefully; the writing was ex- 
cellent. He returtied it to his house-keeper. 

“How about his figures ?” 

“He is splendid at them. That is what he was 
distinguished for at school.” 

“ Was he distinguished for anything else? For 
instance, for keeping his own counsel ¥” 

“ He can do that.” 

“Is he fond of pleasure ?” 

“He wants to get along in the world.” 

“Willing to work hard” 

“Try him.” 

“I will think of it,” said Miser Farebrother, 
going to his room. It was not his habit to do 
things in a hurry, ; 

He passed the night as usual writing in his ac- 
count-books, and making calculations of money 
and dates, and reckoning up compound interest 
at different rates of percentage per month. He 
never lent money at interest per annum, but al- 
ways at compound interest per month, a system 
which swelled his profits enormously. A ledger 
slipped from the table to the ground, and stuop- 
ing to reach it, he found himself unable to rise. 
He beat the floor with his hands, and called out 
for his house-keeper; but it was many minutes 
before she heard him and came to his help. She 
assisted him to his feet, and into his chair, where 
he sat, twisting and groaning. 

“Rub my back, rub my back! 
A little more to the left! No; that’s not the 
place! Ah, now you're right. Keep rubbing— 
harder, harder. Oh! oh!” 

“T told you the other night,” said Mrs. Pam- 
flett, composedly, as she carried out his instruc- 
tions, “when you walked home from the station 
in the sopping rain, that you’d catch lumbago; 
and now you've got it.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Miser Farebrother. “ You're 
a witch, you’re a witch! You laid a spell upon 
me. What did you do it for? Do you think I 
shall put you down in my will, and that my death 
will make you rich? You’re mistaken; I’ve no 
money to leave and if I had, you shouldn’t have 
it. Noone should have it—no one. ‘ Walk home 
Can I af- 
ford carriages to ride in? You know J can’t; 
you know it, you know it! Rub away—harder— 
harder. Have you got no life in you?” 

He lay back in his chair, gasping, his pains 
somewhat relieved. 

“You won't be able to move to-morrow,” said§ 
Mrs. Pamflett ; “and now you’ve begun to have 
lumbago, it will never leave you.” 

“What! You're putting more spells on me, 
are you? Witches ought to be burnt. It’s a 
good job there’s nothing particular to do at the 
office to-morrow; only it isn’t safe to leave it 
alone day or night.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Mrs. Pamflett. ‘Somebody 
ought to sleep there. I always thought that. 
Jeremiah could. You'd best get to bed now; 
I'll help you. Then I'll get some turpentine and 
flannel ; it will do you good, perhaps. Yes, some 
person in whom you have confidence should sleep 
in the office.” : 

“There’s no such person,” he snarled. “ Ev- 
erybody tries to rob me— everybody — every- 
body ” 

“ How will it be,” said Mrs. Pamflett, not in the 
slightest way ruffled, “ when you're laid up a week 
at a time, and can’t go to London to attend your 
customers? It will happen; I know what lum. 
bago is. Once it gets into your bones, there’s no 
driving it out.” 

“Tt isn’t in my bones; it’s only a slight attack. 
I can walk now if I please. See; I can stand 
up straight, and— Oh! oh!” 

Down he fell again, and when Mrs. Pamflett 
attempted to assist him he screamed out, “ Let 
me be! let me be!” You're twisting me wrong ! 
You want to kill me!” - 

Presently, when there was less need for his 
comical physical contortions, which did not elicit 
from Mrs. Pamflett either a smile or the slightest 
expression of sympathy, she returned to the at- 
tack. 

“ Jeremiah is the very person you waut. If 
you don’t have him, I shall obtain another situa- 
tion for him, and then you will lose a treasure.” 

“A treasure!” he retorted, scornfully. “Of 
course: every cock crows on its own dunghill. 
Jeremiah’s a precious stone,eh? A very pre- 
cious stone !” 

“He is. He’s the brightest, cleverest lad 
you've ever come across.” 

“ Ah,” he said, with a cunning cock of his head ; 
“but we don’t want ’em too clever; do we?” 

“He will do everything you want done in the 
way you wish,” said Mrs. Pamflett, calmly; “and 
if that doesn’t content you, nothing will. He 
writes well, as you have seen ; he knows all about 
book-keeping; and he’s as sherp as a needle.” 

“Takes after his mother,” observed Miser 
Farebrother, with a sardonic leer. 

“No; I was never very clever, I’ve missed - 
things. He won't, being a man. I’m glad I 
didn’t have a girl. As a rule, I hate them.” 

“ How about Phoebe ?” 

“She’s well enough, but there’s not much love 
lost between us. She don’t take to me, and I 
don’t take to her. It’s on her side mostly, not 
mine. She has nothing to complain of, any more 
than you have.” , 

“Qh, I don’t complain,” he said, his wary eyes 
on her. 

“Perhaps it’s as well you don’t. You must 
have somebody here, and you would most likely 
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get some one in my place who'd;eat you out of 
house and home. Female servants are a nice 
set! Shall I send for Jeremiah’? Will you see 
him here to-morrow »” : 

“Yes,” said Miser Farebrother; he was now 
in bed, and Mrs. Pamflett was tucking him in; 
“you may send for him. I will see him to-mor- 
row.” ; 





CHAPTER VI. 
A VERY SMALL BOY COVERS HIMSELF WITH GLORY. 


J¥REMIAH PamFLett presented himself at Park- 
sides at noon. His mother was waiting for him 
at the gates. A pale, self-possessed woman, upon 
whose face, to the ordinary observer, was never 
seen a sign of joy or sorrow, in whose eyes never 
shone that light of sympathy which draws heart 
to heart, she became transformed the moment 
her son appeared. She ran toward him; she 
pressed him in her arms; she kissed him again 
and again. 

“My boy! my boy!” she murmured. 

“ Mother,” said Jeremiah, “ you're rumpling my 
collar, and you wrote to me to make myseif nice.” 

“And you do look nice, my pet,” said Mrs. 
Pamflett, taking off his shiny belltopper, and 
blowing away a speck of dust. ‘‘ How much did 
you give for this new hat ¥” 

“Six-and-six,in Drury Lane. Don’t press your 
hand over it like that; you’re rubbing the dust 
into it. I gave fifteenpence for the necktie, and 
tenpence for this white handkerchief, and two- 
and-nine for the shirt. Then there’s the boots 
and socks, and a new walking-stick. And I had 
to get shaved.” 

“Did you, Jeremiah! did you!” exclaimed the 
proud mother, passing her hand over his remark- 
ably smooth chin, guiltless as yet of the remotest 
indication of hair, ‘“ My boy’s growing quite a 
man !”? 

“ Altogether, with my fare down here, I’ve 
spent one pound six, and you only sent me a 
sovereign. I had to borrow the six shillings, and 
T shall have to pay it back the moment I get to 
London.” 

With a nod and a smile Mrs. Pamflett produced 


her purse, and handed six shillings to her son, - 


upon receiving which Jeremiah hugged her, and 
winked, as it were inwardly to himseit, over her 
shoulder. 

“ Another shilling, mother, for luck ; now don’t 
be mean. You haven’t got any more sons; don’t 
begrudge your only one.” 

The appeal was irresistible, and Jeremiah re- 
ceived another shilling, which he greeted with a 
repetition of the hug and the wink. 

“And now, mother, what is it all about? 
What’s the little game? I’m going to make my 
fortune,am I? Well, I'm willing.” 

Mrs. Pamflett took him into the kitchen and 
explained. He was to enter Miser Farebrother’s 
service, she said, if the. miser approved of him. 
The miser was in bed upstairs, laid up with lum- 
bago, and Jeremiah was to be very polite and civil, 
and not to mind if the miser flew out at him. 

This caused Jeremiah to exclaim: “ Oh, come, 
mother, I'm not going to be bullied. 1 wouldn't 
stand it from a man twice my size!” 

Mrs. Pamflett expressed her admiration of his 
courage, but said he must keep himself in. Miser 


4Farebrother was “ touchy” because he was in such . 


pain. If Jeremiah was engaged, he was to sleep 
in the office in London, and if he was steady and 
attentive he might become the sole manager of 
Miser Farebrother’s business in the course of a 
few years, and—who knows ?—perhaps a partner. 
She said a great deal more than this to her young 
hopeful, and she made him thoroughly under 
stand how the land lay. 

“And now come up with me,” she said. “TI 
will show you into his room.” 

“But, I say,” expostulated Jeremiah, looking 
greedily at the saucepans on the fire, from one 
of which an appetizing flavor was escaping, “ ain't 
you going to give me anything to eat?” 

“When you come down, Jeremiah,” she re- 
plied, “I'll have a nice dinner for you. Can't 
you smell it ?” 

The conformation of Jeremiah Pamflett’s pug- 
nose became accentuated by reason of its owner 
. giving half a dozen vigorous sniffs, and having 
thus tasted the pleasures of hope he followed his 
mother upstairs to Miser Farebrother’s bedroom. 
The miser was in bed, groaning in his night- 
cap, and pouring out imprecations upon fate. 
Mrs. Pamflett assisted him into the easiest pos- 
ture, and he cocked his eye at Jeremiah, who had 
suddenly become: very humble and subservient 
He was the personification of meekness as he 
stood in the presence of the queer-looking, night- 
capped figure in bed, gazing at him with eyes 
which seemed to pierce him through and through. 

“So this is Jeremiah, is it?” he said. 

Mrs. Pamflett smiled a beaming assent. 

“Draw that table closer to the bed; now those 
sheets of paper; now the pen and ink; now the 
blotting-paper; now a chair for the lad. Go; 
leave us alone.” 

The interview lasted an hour, at the end of 
which Jeremiah presented himself before his 
anxious mother with a sly look of self-satisfac- 
tion. His first words were: 

“Oh! but ain’t he a scorcher? Cayenne pep- 
per ain’t in it with him. Talk of sharpness! 
Well, I thought I wasn’t bad, but he licks Blué 
Peter. He put me through, I-can tell you.” 

“Are you engaged, Jeremiah?” asked Mrs. 
Pamflett, her fond hands about his clothes, set- 
ting them right. ‘What questions did he ask 
you, and how did you answer them? Why don’t 
you speak %”” 

““Sha’n’t say a blessed word,” was the affec- 
tionate reply, “till I’ve had something to eat. 
Serve up, mother; I’m as empty as a drum.” 

Mrs. Pamflett obeyed, and set before him a 
dish of haricot sufficient for a young family. It 
was a special favorite with him, and he bestowed 
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upon his mother the commendation that she was 
‘“‘a tip-topper, and no flies about it,” which af- 
forded her as much pleasure.as an exhibition 
medal would have done. He washed down his 
copious meal with two glasses of ale, and throw- 
ing himself back in his chair, gave her an account 
of the interview. He had written no end of 
things at the miser’s dictation—letters, threats 
of what would be done if certain sums of money 
were not forth-coming at stated times, and state- 
ments of conversations which he was supposed to 
be listening to without the clients being aware of. 
Then he was set to calculate sums of great in- 
tricacy—to.add up, to multiply, not only pounds, 
shillings, and pence, but farthings and fractions 
of farthings. He performed these tasks to Miser 
Farebrother's satisfaction. ‘I’m a regular dab 
at figures; you know,” said Jeremiah to his mo- 
ther; and the end of it was that he was engaged, 
and that the miser had prémised to make his 
fortune. 

“T mear to make it, mother,” said Jeremiah. 

“T shall jive to see you ride in your carriage,” 
said she. 

“Tl be able to afford it one day ; but” —with a 
touch of shrewdness of which Miser Farebrother 
himself might have been proud—“it will be 
cheaper, don’t you think, to ride in other peo- 
ple’s »” 

This made Mrs. Paraflett laugh, and she kissed 
him, and praised him. for his cleverness. She 
wished him to remain with her the whole of the 
day; but he said he must get back to ‘London, 
and after screwing two or three more shillings 
out of her, he bade her good-by ‘She stwod at 
the gates watching him till he was out of sight, 
sucking the knob of his new walking-stick, and 
flourishing it with an air. He was in the mood 
for enjoyment, and he was not at all in the hurry 
he expressed to get back to the metropolis. 
Meeting a small urchin in a lane, he bailed him up. 

“What's your name, you scoundrel ?” he said, 
setting the boy before him. 

“ Roger,” said the trembling lad, whose age 
might have been six, and was certainly not more. 
Jeremiah gave him a vivlent shaking. ‘Say 
‘sir’; say ‘ Roger, sir.’ ” 

* Roger, sir.” 

“Say it louder 
little bits.” 

“ Roger, sir.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“How dare you do.nothing? Bow to me.” 

The frightened little chap bowed, whipping off 
his cap at Jeremiah’s command. 

“ Bow three times. Lower—lower—lower !” 
The little chap obeyed, bowing almost to the 
stones. 

“ Now say, ‘I beg your pardon, sir ; and I'll 
never do so agin.’” 

“I beg your pardon, ser ; and I'll never do so 
agin.” 

Jeremiah slapped his face, and walked away, 
whistling. It was a good commencement. He 
was really enjoying himself. When he reached 

the village another excitement greeted him. 
There was a “ Punch and Judy” being shown, 
and a large crowd, chiefly composed of children, 
was gathered around the entertainment. Among 
the on-lookers were Phoebe and Tom Barley. 
Jeremiah elbowed his way into the centre of the 
crowd, and presently a girl cried “Oh!” and 
looked round, rubbing her arm. She was a 
plain-looking girl, and somebody had giveu her a 
sharp pinch. Jeremiah Pamflett looked away, 
with a successful effort at unconsciousness. 
Edging a little further on he stationed himself 
behind another plain girl, who also the next min- 
ute cried “Oh!” and looked round, without dis- 
covering her tormentor This was one of Jere- 
miah’s favorite pastimes, mixing in a crowd of 
children and pinching the ugly girls. Both Phoebe 
and Tom Barley were too deeply absorbed in the 
show to notice these mean diversions, and Jere- 
miah moved about, enjoying himself to his heart’s 
content, till he found himself standing just be- 
hind. Phoebe, heving pushed between her and 
Tom. Eying her over, to select a nice place for 
his fingers, he was on the point of. operating, 
when a slight turn on Pheebe’s part gave him a 
view of her face. 

“She’s too. pretty to pinch,” thought he; “I'll 
kiss her.” 

Judging his opportunity and the favorable mo- 
ment, he slyly planted a kiss upon her neck. The 
young girl started, and blushed all over. 

“Tom !” she screamed. 

At that precise moment a remarkable incident 
occurred. Jeremiah Pamflett felt a strong hand 
on his collar and another strong hand at his 
waist, and, presto! he was twisted off his legs 
and raised in the air. His next bewildering 
sensation was being run away with. It was 
Tom Barley now who was the principal actor. 
He had observed Jeremiah Pamflett’s proceeding, 
and he had acted on the excitement of the mo- 
ment, with a vague idea of running away with 
the delinquent, and administering sound punish- 
ment to him by throwing him into a pond if he 
could find one, or into a prickly hedge, or some- 
thing of the sort. 

There was instant confusion in the crowd. 
All the children looked after the flying figure of 
Tom Barley, holding the astonished Jeremiah 
aloft. The show-men were not entirely dissatis- 
tied, the entertainment being very near its end, 
and a fair amount of coppers having been already 
gathered. Toby, an impulsive dog, and some- 
what .new to the business, could not resist his 
proclivities, and darted after Tom and Jeremiah. 
Phoebe, in terror, screamed, “Come back, Tom! 
come back !” 

Her voice reached Tom’s ears, and he instant- 
ly turned back, followed by Toby. Arrived at 
his starting-point, he dropped Jeremiah to the 
ground, who slowly rose, in a woful plight. His 
nice new clothes were disarranged; buttons were 
vil; there was a rent here and there; he picked 
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up his nice new hat, crushed and 
out of shape. 

“Why dor’t you hit one of 
your own size?” he cried, with 
his right elbow raised to protect 
his face. 

“T haven't hit you yet,” said 
Tom. Phebe was clinging to his 
arm. “ And now I ivok at you, 
I am a little too big for you. 
But you've got to be hit by some 
one.” 

“Tl have the law of you!” 
gasped Jeremiah, gazing rueful- 
ly at his hat. ‘You shall pay 
for it, or my name ain’t Jere- 
miah Pamflett.” 

“Oh! Jeremiah Pamflett, is 
it ?” said Tom, in no wise divert- 
ed from his intention by the in- 
telligence. 

“Come away, Tom,” said 
Phoebe, imploringly. “Let us 
go home.” 

If anything could have con- 
tributed to Jeremiah’s escape, 
it was this; but Tom Barley’s 
spirit was roused, also his sense 
of justice, and under such influ- 
ences he could be firm. 

“Tn a minute or two,” he said 
toher. “There’s nothing to be 
frightened at. Look here,” and 
he addressed the crowd, “ this 
young London spark has insult- 
ed my mistress.” 

“And he pinched me!” ex- 
claimed a girl, light dawning 
upon her, and through her upon 
other of Jeremiah’s victims. 

“He pinched me!” . 
pinched me !” 
from 
girls. 

“That settles it,” said Tom. 
“Is there any one here of his 
own size, or less, that ’ll tackle 
him for twopence and a brandy- 
bali?” 

“Couldn’t speak fairer,” said 
one of the show-men. 

Now among the crowd was a 
very small boy, several inches 
below Jeremiah Pamflett in 
height, but so renowned for his 
pluck that he had earned the cog- 
nomen of “ The Bantam.” 

Forth stepped the Bantam. 
“T will!” said he. 

“Hooray!” eried the other 
boys and girls. “Hooray for 
the Bantam !” 

“ Bray-vo, little un, 
show-man. 

“ Here’s your twopence,” said 
Tom Barley, “and your brandy- 
ball Fight him.” 


” 


“He 
came in a chorus 
half a dozen indignant 


” said the 
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‘Make a ring,” said the show- 
man, delightedly arranging the 
children in a circle. “Tl see 
that it’s fair play.” 

Jeremiah and the Bantam were 
already in the centre, the Ban- 
tam with his coat off and his shirt 
sleeves tucked up. Jeremiah, 
looking down upon him, inward- 
ly congratulated himself. 

“Come on,” he said, ‘and be 
made a jelly of!” 

Nothing daunted, the Bantam 
squared up, and the battle com- 
menced.. It looked “ any odds 
on the long un,” the show-man 
declared, as he inwardly deter. 
mined to protect the little fellow 
from too severe a punishment. 
But a wonder was in store. 
Despite his size, Jeremiah found 
it impossible to reach the Ban- 
tam, who skipped about in the 
liveliest fashion, springing up 
and planting one on Jeremiah’s 
nose, and another on his right 
eye, and another on his mouth, 
which puffed up his lips and set 
all his teeth chattering. In a 
short time he did not know ex- 
actly where he was, and he hit 
out more wildly. The audience 
cheered the little champion, and 
encouraged him by crying, “Go 
it, Bantam! Go it! Give him 
another on the nose!’ and every 
now and then “Time!” was 
called by the show-man, who de- 
clared that the Bantam was “a 
chap after his own heart.” At 
length, Jeremiah Pamflett, coim- 
pletely bewildered, stepping 
back, tripped, and fell flat. 

“ Any more?” cried the Ban- 
tam. 

Jeremiah remained on the 
ground, and -did not attempt to 
rise. The show-man threw up 
his hat. 

“We gives in,” he said. 
“Three cheers for the Ban- 
tam!” 

They were given with a will; 
and then a collection was made, 
and the champion was presented 
with fourpence half-penny, and 
wiping his glory-covered brows, 
stalked off to the sweet-stuff 
shop, accompanied by his ad- 
mirers. Tom and Phoebe took 
their departure, and the show- 
men shouldered their Punch and 
Judy, and walked away with 
Toby. Jeremiah picked himself 


”» 


. up, and crawled to the railway 


station, shorn of his pride. 
{To BE OONTINUED.) 











CRIED THE BANTAM.”—{See Seriat “ Miser Faresroturr.”) 
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SKETCHES FROM THE JUBILEE YACHT RACE.—Drawn sy Henry 


THE JUBILEE YACHT RACE, 


Wirn the opening of the present. year—the fiftieth of Queen 
Victoria’s reign—it was resolved by the yachting men of Great 
Britain that an appropriate part of the ceremonial commemora- 
tion of this event would be a grand international ocean yacht 
race, and a prize of one thousand guineas was offered by the 
Roval Thames Yacht Club. Various courses were suggested, 
among them that from Cowes to Sandy Hook. 

That, however, which found most favor with yachting men, or 
rather with yacht owners, was from Cowes to and around one or 
all of the Western Islands (the Azores). Had this course been 
decided on, there is no doubt but. that there would have been a 
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fair representation of American yachts among the starters, and 
notably the schooners Coronet and Dauntless, which had com- 
pleted their ocean contest, and were on the spot, ready for the race. 

The committee in charge, however, with the best intentions, se- 
lected a course extremely distasteful to yacht owners, viz, for the 
yachts to go around the British Isles. The committee thought that 
if a course along the land was adopted there would be attendant 
steamers constantly, and the yachts would be sighted and reported 
from the various signal stations. Their reason was a good one, but 
it was found impossible to overcome the objections of the owners, 
and finally, instead of a fleet of some seventy yachts, as had been 
expected, only eleven started. These were the Aline, Sleuthhound, 
Dawn, Dauntless, Genesta, Mabel, Vol-au- Vent, Atlantis, Gwendolin, 
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Bridesmaid, and Héléne:; Ynstead of a large fleet of attendant 
steamers, there was only the Norham Castle, and she was not at 
all crowded with passengers, Those who went on her paid $120 
each for his passage, but did not see much of the race, on ac- 
count of the movements of the vessels being hidden by fog soon 
after the start. 

From the first the result of the race was a foregone conclusion. 
Barring accidents, the Genesta was a sure winner. The start was 


made June 14, and the Genesta finished June 27, the Slenthhound 


second, and arriving some ‘hours later. The time of the Cenesta 
was twelve days, sixteen hours, fifty-five minutes. Next to the 
Sleuthhound to arrive were the Gwendolin, Héléne, and Aline, and 
each of these yachts will receive a medal, 
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THE BURNSIDE MONUMENT. 


AN equestrian statue of the late General Am- 
prosk E. Burnstpr was unveiled in Providence 
on the Fourth of July. The city, the State of 
Rhode Island, and private individuals subscribed 
to its cost, which was $30,000. Mr. Launt 
THomPson was the sculptor, the Bonnarp Com- 
PANY cast the bronze, and Mr. Henry O. AVERY 
was the architect. The sketch in this number 
of the Weekty gives an adequate idea of the 
general character of the statue, which is dignified 
and reposeful. The combined bronze figures of 
man and horse have a height of 13} feet, and the 
total height from the base of the granite pedestal 
to the top of the statue is about 31 feet. 

General Brrxsipx was a man who, with all 
shortcomings as a soldier, possessed fine and no- 
ble qualities of character that endeared him to 
his many friends. Born in 1824 in an Indiana 
log cabin, he was apprenticed to a tailor, and af- 
terward set up the firm of “ Myers & Burnsipr, 
merchant tailors.” But possessed of an ambition 
for other weapons than shears, he procured an 
appointment to West Point as a eadet, and grad- 
uated in 1847. After’ some frontier and gar- 
rison service he invented a breech-loading rifle, 
and resigned from the army to push its manu- 
facture. Unsuccessful in this, he became con- 
nected with the Illinois Central Railroad, and 
finally its Treasurer. He had married a daughter 
of Natuanigt Bisnop, of Providence, and Gov- 
ernor Spracee, at the outbreak of the civil war, 
made him Colonel of the First Rhode Island Regi- 
ment. At Bull Run he commanded a brigade, 
but it was his ‘successful expedition to North 
Carolina, the following winter, that brought him 
fame. Then he was transferred to the Army of 
the Potomac, and eventually succeeded General 
McCLELLAN in its command, though he frankly 
confessed his utter incompetency for this high 
place. That he measured. well his incapacity 
was shown in his terrible and bloody repulse at 
Fredericksburg. He afterward served at the 
West, being besieged at Knoxville, and then 
through Grant’s Virginia campaign of 1864, 
still in command of the Ninth Corps. 

While unfortunately set to do tasks beyond 
his powers, against his protest, BURNSIDE was yet 
recognized on all hands as patriotic, unselfish, 
and brave. He was soldierly in bearing, and pos- 
sessed charming personal traits. Rhode Island 
made him thrice her Governor, and then elected 
and re-elected him a Senator in Congress, in which 
capacity he was serving at the time of his death 
in 1881. The hearty spirit with which the cere- 
monies of unveiling his monument were conduct- 
ed suggested how many warm admirers: Senator 
Berysipe’s memory still has in Rhode Island. 


HEROES AND HEROINES. 


Turre are few who endure bodily troubles withont | 


complaint. Did yon ever meet among the heroes or 
heroines of your acquaintance—if any such there have 
been—one with a yellowish cast of countenance and 
that jaundiced aspect generally which the most un- 
practised eye recognizes as the product of a disordered 
fon. who did not complain, and peevishly too, of the 
soreness of the recalcitrant organ, of pains beneath 
the right shoulder-blade, of dyspeptic symptoms, con- 
stipation, and headache? Of course you never did, 
and of conrse the individual was not using Hostetter's 
Stomach Bitters, or he would not so have looked— 
so have complained. To purify the blood when con- 
taininated with bile, and conduct the secretion into its 
wg channel, to re-establish regularity of the bowels, 


anixh bilious headache and remove impediments to | Inatrated Circular to 


complete digestion, nothing can approach in efficacy 
this peerless alterative and tonic. Malarial eg Core 
always involving the liver and kidney and bladder 
inactivity, are remedied by it. It is a capital appe- 
tizer.—(Adv.) : 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
[ In WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: “I have 

made use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate prin- 
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“ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


AN ARTIST IN THE SELKIRKS. 
Mx. L. R. O’Baten, President of the Royal Canadian 


| Academy of Art, has been spending some time recent- 











cipally as a pleasant beverage for convalescents. | 


The only special use I have made of it has been 
in nervous cases of inability to sleep; a sort of 
chronic wakefulness. In these cases I think I 
have seen great benefit from the steady admin- 
istration of the acid, more so than from any 
other way of giving phosphorus.”—[ Adv. | 





CURE FOR THE DEAF 
Prox'’s Patent Improvep Cosutonrp Ear Drums 
Preerroriy Restore tuk Hrarine and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable, and 
always in position. All conversation, and even whir- 
pers, heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- 
timonials, Free. F. Hiscox, 853 Bway, N. Y.—{Adv.]} 


How many people contract diseases by drinking our 
polinted water when they could avoid all danger by 
uiding 19 to 20 drops Aneostcua Birrers, the world- 
renowned Tonic of exquisite flavor —{Adv.} 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winetow's Sootuine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, sott- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—{Adpr.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GOLD » PARIS, 1878, 
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Breaktast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 









ly at the summit of the Selkirk Mountains, in British 


Columbia, where that range is crossed by the Canadian | 


Pacific Railway, and hax thas recorded tiis impressions : 

“Tam encamped on the summit of tie pass leading 
through the Selkirk range of mountains, which lie 
between the two crossings of the Columbia River, in 
British Columbia. We are in reality in a narrow, 
crooked pass, but it has the appearance of a small 
platean or basin, surrounded by a wall of mountains 
the sides of which slope steeply up to a row of ragged 

aks, the upper parts of which are as much snow- 
clad as the precipitous forms will allow, showing daz- 
ziing seams and patches of white. Three large glaciers 
are in sight from the camp. On the hottest day there 
is a cool and refreshing breeze from these enormous 
ice-ficlds, of which we see only the outcropping edges, 
and yet the width of the smallest ig more than a 

uarter of a mile. The pass itself is 4300 feet above 
the sea, and the adjoining mountains rise from six to 
eight thousand feet above it, clearly in view from base 
to summit. Mount Hermit, which apparently blocks 
the eastern end of the pass, jaa maguificent peak. He 
stands a mile in perpendicular height above the rail- 
way track, with a glacier on his right shoulder, and a 
face which looks and is almost perpendicular. Look- 
ing westward, there is a double glacier, divided bya 
pyramidal purple mountain, round which it extends 
for miles beyond our station. 

“The Canadian Pacific people are building a large 
hotel for tourists [now completed, and open] close to 
the railway, and with a splendid panoramic view of the 
mountains and glacier. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a situation so attractive. ... The difficulty here 
is not to find attractive places to go to, but the neces- 
sity of leaving so much unseen. 

“As for sport... there are plenty of mountain 
goats to be had by climbing. Bears—grizzly, cinna- 
mon, and black—are too plentiful to be quite pleasant, 
unless one is armed. Further west, wild-fow] abound, 
and some fine varieties of grouse. There are trout it 
all these streams, but I fancy the Bow River is one of 
the best; and in the lakes (about Banff Springs) there 
are large gray tront. Salmon, of course, abound in 
the rivers on the Pacific Slope. 

“The trains of the Canadian Pacific are now run- 
ning with great punctuality, and the whole service is 
most comfortable and luxurious.” 
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ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER CX 


AND POLISHER. 


Endorsed by the Profession. 

Has the following advantages over the old bristle 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- 
er. No Loose Bristies. Non-Irritating to 
the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 

For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 

for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F"G CO, Utica, N.Y. 

The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 
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The plates of Harper's Weekly during the War. 
having been destroyed, 


ARPER’S 


H 
Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of ite 


famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, | 
in bevelled cloth, 16: in Half Tarkey Morocco, hand- | 


some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22, full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 

Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser, 

NOTIGE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 





WILBUR’S GOCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARASAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 

and other 


G. ©. WILBUR & S058, Chocolate t’s., Philadelphia, Pa. 





by ogee beverage. and 
toll Bald bedreaaee storekeepers everyw 





EA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
will open June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 
o'clock and from 7 to 9 o'clock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the 


iN 


Youna Women’s CuristiaN ASSOCIATION, - 
No. 7 East 15th St., New York. 








Mr. J. T. Graves, Editor of Jackeonville (Fia.), 
Herald, says: ‘*8. 8. 8. has cured me of sciatic rhen- 
matism of three years’ standing.” 


Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffering for 25 years with inflammatory rheumatism, | 
| $16 worth of S. i o 


Mra. C. A. Baily, of 173% Blackstone St., Boston, | 


. S. cured me complete 


Mass., says: “8. S. S. has cured me of Black Leprosy 


after being given up to die by physicians.” 
| MeL ae " tent 


Clark, of 345 West 12th St., N. Y. City, | 
says: “S. 8.8, cured me of lung trouble which every- | 


body called consumption.” 

Books on “Contagions Blood Poison" and on 
* Blood and Skin Diseases” mailed free. 

For sale by all druggists. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC C0., Atlanta, Ga. 
London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. C. 


How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES 


ORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 

and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood 
with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, are cured 
by the Cutiovra Reuxpies. - 

Cortoura Reso.vent, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thns removes the cause, 

Curiotra, the great Skin Cure, instantly alla 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. Curiouna 
Remxoigs are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Ccticura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drve 
anp Curmicat Co., Boston, Mass. 

&#~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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I IKBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
4 For Improved and Economic Cookery. 


|] IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

4 Only sort guaranteed Genuine by Baron Liebig. 

IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

4 The Finest Meat-flavoring Stock. USE it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 

IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
“Bu Efficient tonic in all cases of Weakness and 
____ Digestive Disorders. pace SA ron 53 Gite 

IEBIG COMPANY'S’ EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

4 Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of 
alcoholic drinks, 

IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

GENUINE ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
signature in blue ink acrose label. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
4 To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, and 
Chemists. Sole agents for the United States 
(wholesale only). C. David & Co., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenne, London, England. 
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Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 185, 388, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


STEEL PEN CO. 
26 John St.. New York, 


Nietenth Century Sense: 


THE PARADOX OF SPIRITUALISM. 


By JOHN DARBY (Dr. GARRETSON), 


Author of ‘Odd Hours of a Physician,” &., &c. 
16mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 


It is a very thorongh and comprehensive discnssion 
of the subject which will awaken considerable interest 
among thoughtful persona. The author’s method is 
ingenions and original, and, aiming as he doer to 
reconcile the apparently unreconcilable, his concln- 
| sions will prove worthy of careful consideration. 


frHeE ESTERBROOK 
orks: Camden, N, 











For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
a 15 and x 17 Market St., Philadelphia. 
LEGS & ARMS, 
ARTIFICIAL) 
WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 









11. Pamphiet of 160 Pages SENT FREE. 
A. A. MARKS, 
701 Broadway, New York City. 
RNID cigs ESET Ns RES ACURA 
5 
[swt ft Worth A [)ime 
I aoe 
to be relieved of a ny ay | corn? If you 
think so, send Ten Cents in Silver for Verg’s 
Corn Remedy. One application relieves = 
several remove the corn. Sold only by the 
VERC MEDICINE COMPANY 
6 EAST BROAD ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
No. 14018 8, 











Liseary oF Conaress, } 
Copyricut Orrice, WAsHINGTON, 

To wit: Be it Remeunerp, that on the 28th day of 
May, Anno Domini 1887, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, 
aud EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
| deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title 

or oe of which is in the following words, 
to wit: 

. STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. By 
Jacon Annott. New York: Harpet & Brothers. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress, 





In renewal for 14 years from November 21, 1887, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


W ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


Organ in 3 yr. , Literature, French, Ger- 
mas and iain Loneuneee_nglih Branches, Gyenae 

| Beets gatas, AR Beene 
sddress E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 84., IN, Mass. 





AGE TS WANTED (Samples FREE) for 
j DR. 8 8 beantifal ELECTRIC 
| CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, Etc. 
| Norisk, quick sales. Territory given, satisfaction guar- 
Dr. SCOTT, 843 B’way, N.Y. 


| anteed. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SUMMER BOOK LIST. 


I. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN: being an Account of his 
further Adventures and Discoveries in Company 
with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., Commander ! 


oh 
Good, R.N., and one Umslop: By H. "wand 
Haeearp. Copiously Hinctrmel. temo, alf Cloth, 


75 ceuts; Paper, cents. Authorized Edition. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S WORKS: 

Neat Authorized Library Edition. 6 volames, 16mo, 
Half, Cloth, 75 cents each. ‘“ Allan Quatermain,” 
Illustrated ; “She,” Illastrated; “King Solomon's 
Mines ;” “‘Jesa ;" “ Dawn ;” “The Witch’s Head.” 


IL. 

SEBASTOPOL. By Count Leo Torsroi. Translated 
by F. D. Mituet, from the French (Scenes du Siége de 
Sebastopol). With Introduction by W. D. Howgx.s. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


HII. 


HORSEMANSHIP FOR WOMEN. By Turoporr 
H. Map. With 41 Illustrations by Gray Parke. 
Post Svo, Cloth, $1.25. 


IV. 
BAR HARBOR DAYS. A Tule of Mount Desert. 
By Mra. Burton Harrison, Author of “ Golden Rod: 
an Idyl of Mt. Desert,” ‘ Helen Troy,” &. Illug 


trated by Harry Fenn and W.H. Hype. 1émo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.25. 


7 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE. By Cuarirs Dupiey War- 
ner. Richly Illustrated by C. S. Reinuarr. Post 
8vo, Half Leather, $2.00. 


VI. 
A HUMBLE ROMANCE, AND OTHER (GREEN 
MOUNTAIN) STORIES. By Mary E. Wirxins. 
16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.25. 


Vii. 

MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD’S BOOK ON ETI- 
+ yee New and Enlarged Edition, Revised by 
the Author. Manners and fal Usages. By Mrs. 

Joun Surrwoov. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.25. 


VIIT. 


WASTE-LAND WANDERINGS. By Cuarues (. 
Asnort, M.D., Author of “Upland and Meadow,” 
etc. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50, 


Ix. 


KEATS. By Sipxey Convin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The latest issue in “ English Men of Letters.” 


x 


FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. By 
Captain S. Samvgss. With Portrait and Jilustra- 
tions, 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


xI. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. By Henry B. Stan- 
ton. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


XIL 
THE STARTLING EXPLOITS OF DR. J. B. QUIES. 
From the French of Paci. Cétttre. By Mra. Casuee 
Hoey and Mr. Joun Lins. Profusely Mlustrated. 
Crown Svo, Cloth, $1.75. ‘ 


XIII. 


A TRAMP TRIP. How to See Enrope on Fifty Cents 
a Day. By Lex Mentwetuger. With Portrait. 12mo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.25, 


XIV. 
LOVE AND LUOK. The Story ofa Summer’s Loiter- 


ing on the Great Sonth Bay. By Ronertr Barnweso 
Rooseveit. 16mo, Ornamental Cover, $1.00. 


xv. 

BEN-HUR: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Waz- 
taor. New Edition from new plates. 16mo, Extra 
Cloth, $1.50, f 

Xv. 

THINGS SEEN. By Vicrox Hveo, Author of “ His- 
tory of a Crime,” “*Toilers of the Sea,” &c. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Paper Covers, 25 ceuts. No. J41, 
Extra Isane, in Harper’s Handy Series. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES, 


a 5. Sige Serer psa hocosennieeates 5 
99 Dark Street. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson... 15 
The ee of European Politics. By Sir 
Sf eee eee 20 
A Choice of Chance. A Novel... 
A Lost Reputation. A Novel.... 
Amor Vincit. By Mrs. Herbert Martin.. 
Disap red. By Sarah Tyiler..... Bite nies as 
To Call Her Mine. By Walter Besant. Tll’d...... 20 
——— and Giving in Marriage. By Mrs. Moles- 
15 







WIN Gs Sivsasesschcitvotacne<Wsennen uss 0s000.« 20 
In the Name of the Tzar. By J. Belford Dayne... 15 
Glow-Worm Tales. By James Payn.............- 20 
Garrison Gossip. By J. S. Winter................ 15 





Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all bovkseliers, or will 
be sent by Haurxe & Brotiures, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 

Harerr & Beorucns’ Catratouur sent on receipt of 


I i niente sch — 
TO STOUT PEOPLE. 
some ore. preety stn so 


A oeeitouanie dawnatew Gs be destroyed 
atisdn abc aaitenmaame oe nor, pe 
5 sentin 
plain, sealed en on receipt offour bia only 
Common .rense work on everiasued.’’-Med. Revie 
Address E. K, L TON, 19 Fark Place, Now York. r 


[PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 





ith 
Itis lifeand 
Hiscox & Con i Williass Bacer, ny —_— 


| toS8a poo Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
| Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Barw- 
| ater’s Savety Rex Hotner Co., Holly, Mich. 
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The PRasioenr MNT of The STATES 
By the Crvmane2f ST 


Fun? Nel. Post shee 
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DECLINED WITH THANES. 


WuitELaw (a disappointed bad boy), “He skulked. He didn’t dare sit in that chair. 


He's a 





coward, His refusal is an insult to the veterans.” 


WORTH KNOWING. 


That Aticock’s Porous Prasters 
are the highest result of medical sci- 
ence and skill, and in ingredients and 

_ method have never been equalled. 

That they are the original and gen- 
uine porous plasters, upon whose 
reputation imitators trade. 

That Aticock’s Porous PiasTErs 
never fail to perform their remedial 
work quickly and effectually. 


That this fact is attested by thon- 


sands of voluntary and unimpeach- 
able testimonials from grateful pa- 
tients. 

That for Rheumatism, Weak Back, 
Sciatica, Lung Trouble, Kidney Dis- 
ease, Dyspepsia, Malaria, and all local 
pains, they are invaluable. 

That when you buy ALtcock’s 
Porovs PrasteErs you obtain the best 
plasters made. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 








Bills of Exch ial and Travellers’Credits 
—_—— in any of the world. 
Jollection rs ‘oreign countries. 





Fourth Book 


th Book| Ne. 4. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION. 


Now Uniform in Size, 
Pond My 1,2 and 3. 


ed 
Angal of Peace —Are There Tid 
Dreaming—Awake, M 
Flowers—Brooksid 
of the Wooden Shoon—Come, Holy Sp 
to the Sea—Come Unto Him—Darby a 
Dear Little Shamrock—Dermot Astore— 
pears Fe Bay—Ehren on the Rhine— Ever : 
Heppy —Exile of n—Fallenis Thy Throne—Fire 
me—Flowers for the ve—Forever and 
Forever Forsaken ~~. I—Gen' 
Da na Dar Inwood 
Tree—Happy ae we 5. of Oak—Heaven | 
My Home tleavit Wears the Day—I Come, I 
Come!—I’m a Pilgrim —Innisfail—In the Gloaming 
—I Would I —— Bo: Lm anamny fh ma praia 
Hymn—K Dance iat e Dream Again—Low- 
Backed Car—Lucy’s Flittin’—Lurlaline—May Mar- 
arg dl Nannie's Awa’—Nursery Oh, 
ert Thou inthe Cauld Blast?—Old Tuba Cain— 





Thou wong of Wonder—Thou'rt 
ilt Never hg Ola 


others not here med, 


= Renting, Wetter. any a 
turned to complete any song or Dp men 
of Music, he F ¥ fi Ary 


Postal Card Contents of the Four Num 


appropriate 





as ao 


ress, 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Songs | 
n 184 Pages, in each book. Same Size | 


m= “SANITAS? == 


Tho GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT, 
The First Requisite in all Dwellings 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS in use. 
Fragrant, 


agrant, Non-poisonous, does not stain Linen. 


“SANITAS” pr apm Fiuid, for sprinklins 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 

sencral house use. 
‘SRANITAS? pte porno Powder, a powerfu' 
— for stables 


“SANITAS” Crade wy emyeage- Fluid, a con 
centrated form of “‘Sanitas,” to be (i 
— with water for flushing drains 


“SANITAS’? Distnfecting Oil, = fumigatin 
sick rooms, treatment of throat cor 
plaints, rheumatism and ringworm. 


“ Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet and Laundr, 
Soaps, &o,, &c. 
THE REGULAR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 


“'\ PEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 


“SANITAS” IS NATURE'S DISINFECTANT, 


To be had of all Druggists and of the 


American & Continental “Sanitas” Co., Ltd., 
636-642 West 56th street, N. Y. city. 


No. 14012 8. 





Linrary or Conoress, \ 
Corvareut Orrice, WasuIneTon. 
To wit: Brit Reuemueren, that on the 2th day of 
May, Anno Domini 18871, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT ABBOTT, 


and EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
deposited in this Office the title of a Book, the title 
or _— of which is in the following words, 
to wi 

HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR 

OF RUSSIA. By Jaoon Annorrt. With Engrav- 
inge. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws 0’ be United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

: ___— Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal for 14 years from October 4, 1887, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


HARPER'S PERODICLLS. 


Rer Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... peeeesesecuscees 





HARPER'S WEBKLY............. Cccccccceves . 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR ........2ceeceeeeseesseere , 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE...............-- 20 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE ome 
(One Number a week for 58 weeks)......... 


List sent free on application. 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. 





The most popular and encceasful periodicals for 
family reading ever publixhed.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 
and are administered with such high hamanity and | 
wisdom that they constitnte one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization now in existence.—N. ¥. Sun. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMATIC 
ENGINE, 


Prices Reduced. 


233 Engines, aggregating 9830 
H.P., sold in the months of 
March, April, May, 
and June, 1887. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Machine Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


vale ENCINE| 


Sales Department for the United States Conducted by 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & C0., 


17 Cortlaadt Street, N. Y., Hamilton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0., 
FAIRBANKS & 00., . 
PARKE & LACY, | 
UTAH AND MONTANA MACHINERY 00,, 
D, A. TOMPKINS & CO,, 
ROBERT MIDDLETON, 

‘H. DUDLEY COLEMAN, 
KEATING IMPLEMENT & MACHINE 00,, 
TRON BAY MANUFACTURING C0., . 


If your Druggist does not keep 


WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVING 





St. Louis, Mo, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
. Salt Lake, Utah. 
. Charlotte, N.C. 

. Mobile, Ala. 
New Orleans, La. 

. Dallas, Tex. 
Marquette, Mich. 








Send 25cts. in Stamps or Cian 
and receive it post-paid by mail. 
Try this article if you would experi- 
ence Ease, Comfort and Pleasure 
—in the usually irksome task of 
The J. B. WILLIAMS co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS 
“Genuing 9YANKERE SHAVING Soar.” 
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“Now, don’t forget to bring home a bottle of Lundborg’s “‘ EDENIA”!’’ 


“Why don’t you get it in the village, 
mot have time to-day.” 


LUNDBORC’S 


it’s to be had there, nodoubt? I may 


“EDENIA.” 


LUNDBORG’S “RHENISH COLOGNE.” 


If you cannet obtain LUNDRORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity 
eend vour nane and address for Price List to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 


84 Barclay “trect. New York. 
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SHMERE BOUQUET 
“ge PERFUMR 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 


9 Mensa’ 
> A luxurious extract from the 
*~ choicest flowers. 


COLGATE & COS nameand trademark on each bottle 








cence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most 
FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, ag a REMEDY for all diseases arising 
from improper digestion. 

For 20 years we have manufactured 
the DIGESTIVE FERMENTS ex- 
preesly for Physicians’ use, and 
for the past year DIGES- 
TYLIN has been by 
them extensively pre- 
ecribed, and to-day 
it stands without 

a rival asa di- 
gestive 
agent. 


Price 31.00. 





A Potent Remedy for 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro-Intestinal 
Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infuntum, and in convales- 


and RETAIL DRUGGISTS of the country, and 
PHYSICIANS generally. Sold by Druggists, or 

































It is not a secret 
remedy, but a sci- 
entific preparation, the 

formula of which is 
plainly printed on each bot- 
tle. Its great DIGESTIVE 

POWER is created by a careful 
and proper treatment of the ferments 
in manufacture. It is very agreeable to 

the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. For the reliability of our statements, 
we would respectfully refer to the WHOLESALE 


WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 
83 John St., N. ¥. 








CRISTALLERIES DE BACCARAT. 


The most Celebrated Table Glass- 


'"\ ware in the World. Every piece 

YAs labelled. Beware of imitations, as {J A 
other manufacturers copy the style 4 
of the label. a 


FULL LINES FOR SALE | 
In New York, by R. H. MACY & (0.; | 
Iu Philadelphia, by JOHN WANAMAKER;: | 
In Chicago, by J. W. WALKER & €O.: 

In Boston, by HOUGHTON & DUTTON: 

In Kansas City. by BULLENE, MOORE, EMERY & CO. 


HORTHAND fy trator gertonaty! 


itugtions procured aii pupils when competent, 
end for circular, Ws Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 





CONSOLIDATED 
BUSINESS 
Of the four great Citiee-—NEW YORK, BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE—and 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ REGISTER. 
The largest, most complete, handsomest and 
cheapest work of the kind ever issued. 1,350 
pases. 5x8 inches, treble columns, nonpareil type. 
‘rinted on good paper and handsomely bound. 
Price, $4.00 per copy. Sent to any address, free 
of charge, upon receipt of price. A work every 
business concern should have. Send for pros- 
ectus. Agents wanted everywhere. Address 
HE JOHN L. MURPHY PUB. CO., 13 Dey St. 
N. Y., or 527 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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“4A BALM FOR THE SKIN 


“THE BEST FOR THE COMPLEXION.” 





VOLUME XXXL, NO. 1595. 
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IN ALL THEIR GRADES, 
Having sold in the past thirty 
years more of these celebrated 


Watches than of all other Amer- 
ican Watches combined, we con- 
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tinue to recommend and guar. 
antee WALTHAM Watches. 

In our opinion the various 
grades of these timekeepers are 
not excelled by any other 
watches made. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


169 and 171 Broadway, New York. 
Corner Cortlandt St. Benedict Building. 


Established 1821. 





Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


It cools the Blood; it gives delight; 
It sharpens up the . 

It aids the Liver do its part 

And stimulates the feeble heart 

All Bilions agonies endured, 

By TARRANT°S SELTZER can be cured. 


Print Your Own Cards, 


emg ad Circular Size, $8 ; Press for small news- 
ke 





44. Type-setting easy, printed instructions, 





per, 
d 2 . 
factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Paillard’s 
MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


They play selections from all the 
Standard and _Light Operas and 
the most Popular Music of the Day. 


Send stamp for Descriptive Price- 
st to 


M.J.PAILLARD & C0., 


680 Broadway, New York City, 


(FACTORY AT STE. CROIX, SWITZERLAND). 
FINE CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 
You can always depend upon the 
CHOCOLATES 
Bearing the ANP Trade-Mark 


on the bottom of each Drop. 


For sale by Confectioners everywhere. 








| KNAPP’S CELEBRATED 


— 
IOT BEHER. 

A DELICIOUS HEALTHY SUMMER DRINK FOR 
THE HOME AND HARVEST FIELD. 

_ A 25 cent bottle of KNAPP’S EXTRACT OF 

ROOTS makes 10 gallons of the above. In bot- 

tles at 285c., 50c., and $1.50. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


_P.B.ENAPP & SONS, New York. 
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stamps for Catalogue, Press, Type, Cards, to 
\ 


HABIT Cured without entering. 
No pay till cured. O.S.SARGENT, 
M.D., 22 Claremont Park, Boston. 
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WHARF SCENE AT MOBILE, ALABAMA.—Drawn By CHARLES GRAHAM.—[SEE ARTICLE ‘‘ THE INDUSTRIAL SouTuH,” PAGE 503. | 
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TITE COLLEGE, 





















































THE MARKET. 





MOBILE, ALABAMA.—Drawn By CHar.es GranaM.—[SEE ARTICLE “Tue [NpusTRIAL Sout,” PaGE 503. ] 








